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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be s0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are dexigned to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paria designs The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther detaila will be found on page 1078. 


standard size only 





THE DECEMBER COLOR PLATE, 


which will be issued December 17. represents a French walk- 
ing gown of beige cloth combined with cerise velvet. The skirt 
is modelled after the circular pattern, and introduces the new 
stitched bands which simulate a front breadth, and are also 
seen upon the bodice 


( THER colleges throughout the country will, in time, 

undoubtedly follow the example set by Bryn-Mawr, 
in the establishment of a new order of living for the wo- 
men connected officially with that institution. Under- 
graduates enjoy the dormitory system. It gives them a 
wholesome ex perience, and one not to be repeated, certain- 
ly hardly to be relished, at any later period. The older 
woman is less gregarious, and she has less to learn from 
friction with immature minds. After a few years, if she 
be the right kind of a woman, there is certain to be devel- 
oped in her an instinctive love of home, and a craving for 
the opportunities and the privacy which a home alone can 
give her. This no large college building, with its hun 
dreds of inmates can supply, and though it has sometimes 
been the fashion to refer to these as ‘‘a family,” every 
honest soul knows that no ideal of family life can ever 
be fully attained under any dormitory system 

Bryn-Mawr has given to the women of its faculty and 
to those connected with its library and secretary's offices a 
new apartment-house, known as Low Buildings. In it 
a woman can keep house with her own servant, or she 
may have ap apartment to be cared for by a house servant 
or janitor. She may dine at her own table or, if she pre 
fer, in the coffee-room of the building. When two wo- 
men combine they can have an apartment with two studios, 
two bedrooms, a hall, a bath-room, maid's room, kitchen, 
and pantry. Every means is supplied, in other words, 
for the making of a home. 

Low Buildings overlooks the coppice, and has a charm 
ing view. Some of its apartments are provided with log- 
gias, and one with a porch. To any one who has realized 
what the nervous strain of living constantly with a large 
number of persons means to teachers and to those whose 
brains are actively employed all day, this departure made 
at Bryn-Mawr must excite enormous interest. Its sue- 
cessful operation will help to remove one of the idlest of 
arguments used against the higher education, in that it 
will prove that the womanly habit of the home is never 
endangered by any successful cultivation of the feminine 
mind 


Tue Pet Dog Show was held for two days in Sherry's 
old ball-rooms, the scenes of so many and such varied 
festivities. There was nothing on exhibition larger than 
the collie, and nothing smaller than the— But here we 
are on dangerous ground, for with those persons to whom 
small dogs are precious nothing, in the way of discussion, 
is more dangerous than a comparison of sizes. This 
much, however, may be said, that the terriers were very 
small. Most of them were kept in glass cases ; all were 
adorned with ribbons and flowers, and many were wrapped 
in furs and rugs of no mean order. There were any num- 
ber of bulldogs, kind to human beings and most ferocious 
to canines. And there was an endless variety of spaniels, 
each with a manner of its own, and these manners, one 
feels safe in saying, were the manners of the homes in 
which they had been reared) Show me a dog, indeed, 
and I will show you the kind of master who has trained 
him 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago the large houses 
along the Hudson were closed before the first snows came, 
and only the care. takers were left in attendance. The 
winter pleasures of their owners were the pleasures of 
town, and the wooden shutters of their country houses 
were never taken down until summer was well on its 
wing and “the roads were fit for driving.” 

All these things have been changed since that day, and 
the winter's stay in town has grown shorier every year. 
Habits of life and of entertaining have changed, too. The 
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growing love of out-door life has been responsible for 
the new order. One householder, not many miles from 
New York, has stocked his stables with twenty hunters, 
and keeps his house full of young people to ride them 
when the days are good. On almost any place of conse- 
quence private golf links are laid out, and private race- 
tracks have ceased to be unusual. Besides his horses and 
traps, every head of a house in these days provides two 
or three wheels for his guests, as some hospitable souls 
used to content themselves with keeping bathing or gar- 
den hats and extra umbrellas, long ago. Mr. George 
Vanderbilt does even more than this. He sends a special 
car to New York, once in so many days, to bring his 
guests to Biltmore, and he sends them home in the same 
way. He has not been without a houseful since he went 
there this fall. They live out-of-doors, and every possi- 
bility for enjoyment is provided for them. 


A CRUSADE to secure more sleep has been started by the 
leaders of Philadelphia society. Prominent women like 
Mrs. George Drexel, Mrs. John Cadwalader, and Mrs. 
Alexander Van Renssalaer have determined to discourage 
the present fondness for hours which are even beyond the 
wee sma’ ones. Early closing bas long been a battle ery 
of the army of bread-winners. Not only early closing 
but early opening also is now the demand of these men 
and women of society. Of course the jesters are smiling, 
and saying that if a cry for more sleep was to come from 
anywhere, we would naturally prick up our ears in the 
direction of the Quaker City. There are many New- 
Yorkers, however, who would be glad if a similar crusade 
could be started here. That is a consummation scarcely 
to be hoped. 

In the first place, the dinner hour in New York is later 
than it is in many cities on this side of the water. A few 
years ago, six o'clock was the accepted hour for that 
function, but now it is fully an hour later even for the 
work-a-day world. Large dances are generally preceded 
by various dinners, and, as no one feels ready to turn 
from the dinner table directly to the ball-room, it is in- 
evitable that the cotillon will scarcely begin before mid- 
night. The only remedies possible are to advance the 
dinner hour, or to omit that prefatory function altogeth- 
er. With early home dinners, balls might commence as 
promptly as the theatres do. But the very smartest func- 
tions of the last year or two have been so-called dinner 
dances, when half a dozen large dinner parties afterward 
gathered at one house for the cotillon. This being the 
case, the divorce of the dinner and the dance does not 
seem to be probable, and more sleep for New- Yorkers, 
though eminently desirable, will scarcely be available. 


ANOTHER enemy to early closing in this direction is the 
opera, which is now in possession of three nights in the 
week. It occupies a fourth night also, but the Saturday- 
night performances are special ones at half prices, and 
regular subscribers do not retain their boxes on these oc- 
casions. The thirty-five parterre boxes—as the first row 
is called, the row above being known as grand tier boxes 
—have been taken by sixty-nine subscribers, one box be- 
ing divided among several. For instance, box 6 belongs 
to Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
matinées, and to Mr. Stuyvesant Fish on Fridays. Box 
7 belongs to Mrs. C. W. Astor on odd nights and even 
matinées, and to John Jacob Astor on even nights and 
odd matinées. Only eight parterre boxes are unshared by 
their owners. They are the ones belonging to Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, Perry Belmont, D. O. 
Mills, J. Hood Wright, W. Seward Webb, and Elbridge 
T. Gerry. 


Wira everything else that das changed, the shop win- 
dows within the last few years have undergone many 
metamorphoses. Larger and larger salaries are being 
paid to the men who undergtand the art of dressing them, 
more and more beautiful wares are being displayed, and 
the general development ip taste is becoming each year 
more and more apparent. The expenditures made by the 
shopkeepers bring them in goodly returns, for it is not to 
be supposed that a mere spirit of philanthropy has actu- 
ated them in their enterprises. They know, in fact, that 
the hurried pedestrian is never so hurried that he cannot 
stop for a moment before something which appeals to 
him in a window, and that he is seldom in so much haste 
that he cannot afford another moment for its purchase. 
In this weakness of the pedestrian they find their reward. 

And yet, althongh a keen commercial spirit has been 
responsible for these developments and improvements, 
the wide-reaching afid almost philanthropic results of the 
shopkeepers’ work @re none the less apparent. It would, 
in fact, be no gros’ exaggeration to say that the shop 
windows of town have done more to educate the ordinary 
passer-by than anything else outside of books or theatres. 

The impecunious woman, as we know, gets many a 
helpful suggestion when a tasteful rearrangement of old 
clothes is necessary. The ordinary householler keeps up 
with improvements in the manufacture of household 
stuffs—of furniture, china, glass, and silver—ani all this 
without the trouble of going inside to interrupt any one 
else with a question. The untravelled provincial sees, 
without a voyage, what lamps are used in Venice, what 
hangings in Persia, and what uteusils are common to Hol- 
land. 

But it is from the windows of the book-sellers and 
picture-dealers that most of the education has been de- 
rived. The day-laborer with his dinner-pail stops and 
studies a canvas to-night, and he will stop to study its 
successor to-morrow night. If you want to look too, 
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you must elbow your way past him and a dozen of his 
companions. You will find him before the newest publi- 
cations in another window, While he is studying one 
detail that has appealed to him, he is being unconsciously 
educated in a dozen more—in the way that covers are de- 
signed, pew types arranged, illustrations drawn, and new 
maps colored. He makes, in fact, one of the interesting 
spectacles of town as he comes and goes from work, and 
the most thoughtless of pedestrians must realize how 
greatly this open-air education must profit him, and how 
much of an obligation he, with the rest of us, is under to 
the man who puts his best possessions where they may be 
seen by all. 


How to live in New York on $60,000 a year was the 
burden of an article in one of the daily papers not long 
ago. If that had been the whole problem, almost any 
one would be glad to attempt a practical solution. But 
there was a qualifying item. The family with the $60, - 
000 income was to move in ‘‘ the swell set,” and therein 
lies the rub. The article purported to be written by “a 
woman of fashion,”’ but this claim may be taken with 
a grain of incredulity. Seven or eight years ago Mr. 
Ward McAllister asserted that a smal! family could acquit 
itself in New York society with a modest degree of credit 
on an income of $30,000 a year. It is claimed now that 
the cost of living in New York has increased fourfold 
within a few years. In that case, the $60,000 estimate is 
not really extravagant. 

The alleged woman of fashion who writes the article 
says that her family consists of herself, her husband, and 
three daughters, two of whom are in society. She claims 
to have a lease of a town house, to have a Newport cot- 
tage, an Adirondack camp, a little box at the Virginia 
Hot Springs, and a house at Aiken. If all of these resi- 
dences are necessary, it is evident that New York society 
is grappling with a problem which every year becomes 
more complicated. While the greater part of the year is 
spent out of town, the greater part of the’income is spent 
in the city, and the items are calculated to discourage 
vaulting ambition in those who have not yet climbed the 
social ladder. The rent for the town house is placed at 
$6,000. Fourteen servants in town alone cost a pretty 
penny. Hats at $100 each, gowns at from $100 to $800, 
and muffs at $200 each are among the worries of the 
woman who is trying to conduct a household on $60,000 
a year. 

The supposed woman of fashion announces grudg- 
ingly—and therein is a distinctly counterfeit touch—that 
she gives $500 a year to the church, and, with deeper 
lamentations, says that she donates $1000 to charity. 
But she announces that she must ‘do the one because it 
is good form, and that the use of ber name as patroness 
implies a certain social standing. The attitude in each 
case is a libel on the well-known generosity, not only of 
purse, but of active interest, which most women of fashion 
show in church and charitable matters. 


An Englishman's sponge has been laughed at many 
times, and the fidelity with which he clings through all 
adversities to his bathing appointments is said to have no 
counterpart in history, unless the constancy to household 
gods of certain primitive and nomadic tribes may be 
likened to it. Until now, however, an Englishman has 
had no opportunity to prove how good a fetich a sponge 
might be, and as there is nothing which cannot be proved 
by those who will undertake to do so, even to the fact 
that a fetich will occasionally render a believer a service, 
he can hereafter claim anything he wishes for his sponge. 

Here, at any rate, is a story Mr. Landor tells Jn The 
Forbidden Land, that fascinating volume now in every- 
body’s hands. For his having dared to venture on a 
journey through the sacred country of Tibet, he was 
subjected to tortures so cruel that the consequences of 
them will abide with him through life. Just as he and 
his servant, a leper, were having to undergo one of the 
worst of these inflictions, his tormentors began to over- 
haul his baggage. In one of his cases a bath sponge was 
found, that had been flattened aguinst two plates. The 
natives were much mystified, but threw it away, and it 
fell into a pool. Seeing it lying there, Mr. Landor ad- 
dressed it in English, as though uttering an incantation. 
The sponge, absorbing the moisture, began to swell, which 
so frightened his tormentors that they ran away. After 
this who will dare to make merry at the expense of an 
Englishman’s sponge? 


Tue State Department at Washington has received a 
report from Limoges, in which the dependence of the 
French peasant upon the chestnut is described. ‘‘ The 
poor people,” it says, ‘‘ during the fall and winter, often 
make two meals daily from chestnuts. The ordinary way 
of cooking them ts to remove the outside shell, blanch 
them; then a wet cloth is placed in an earthen pot, which 
is almost filled with raw chestnuts; they are covered with 
a second wet cloth and put on the fire to steam; they are 
eaten with salt and milk. Hot steamed chestnuts are 
carried around the city sireets in baskets or pails. The 
majority of the working-people, who have no fire in the 
morning, eat them for their first breakfast, with or with- 
out milk. Physicians state that as an article of food 
chestnuts are wholesome, hearty, nutritious, and fatten- 
ing. These nuts are often used as a vegetable, and are 
exceedingly popular, being found on the tables of the 
well-to-do and wealthy. They are served not only boiled, 
but roasted, steamed, puréed, and as dressing for poultry 
and meats.” As dressing for poultry and as a vegetable 
they have been known for some years in our own country. 
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by OUR PARIS 
~ LETTER 


LICE’S new winter walking cress is after the prettiest 
model I have seen, I think. It is in the fashionable 
brown, with the double bias skirt. As nearly as I can de- 
scribe it, this is the way it is made: At the top of the skirt 
a piece of bias cloth is shaped to fit the hips. This is per- 
fectly flac across the back, without a seam. The fulness 
necessary to a skirt is formed by the natural godets of the 
bias. he top skirt comes to about the knees in front, is 
a little longer in the back, and closes on the left side in 
front. The front laps over the back on the left side, and 
both are rounded. The whole is edged with an undulated 
bias band of castor-colored velvet, entirely covered with 
rows of stitching. 

The under-skirt is exactly like this. 
back, fastens on the left 
side, and is also edged 
with the bands. The 
corsage is bias, without ~ 
a seam across the front, 
and continues the effect - 
of the skirt. It has a « 
stitched yoke of pale 
blue velvet with a 
stitched collar. At the 
back are square pattes 
of velvet. The sleeves, 
of course, are very 
small. At the top they 
have tiny caps of the un- 
dulated velvet, which 
are simply tacked on 
each side, with the rest 
left loose. 

With this goes such 
a pretty Carlier hat, 
modelled after one of 
pale blue velvet that 
we saw at Carlier’s the 
other day. It was a 
draped toque, but its 
novelty consisted first 
in the form, which of 
course I can’t describe—nobody could give very definitely 
forms of hats; it went up high on the left side—and next 
in the fact that all the velvet, before being draped on the 
shape, had been covered with fine white tulle, which was 
stitched down with white silk into squares. This gave 
the effect of a frosting, an embossing, of the velvet which 
was charming. 
a lovely emerald-colored bird, whose long and mysterious 
name [ forget. It had one of those wonderful tails that 
grow in millinery, like a very slender and delicate pea- 
cock’s feather, which encircled the hat twice, to disap- 
pear in the drapery. It was scarcely more than three- 
quart. rs of an inch wide. Alice’s hat is in castor velvet, 
with the same ornament. 

The mania for stitching things has gone into millinery, 
as you see. Everything is stitched everywhere — the 
bows on one’s new jacket, the yoke of one’s new frock, 
even one’s new muff. The velvet in hats is still shirred 
on to cords, however; but as the season ad vances, one sees 
the tendency to combine fur with the materials of all edi- 
fices for the head. Carlier shows lovely hats entirely of 
grebe. A hat entirely of mouse-gray grebe was turned up 
on the left side, with a great chou of black velvet with 
high loops and a rhinestone ornament. A dainty hat of 
white grebe shading into brown had on the left side 
bunches of violets with a knot of turquoise-blue velvet. 
One saw knots of grebe—true-lover's knots, of course, like 
all the knots this winter. 

For evening there was, for instance, a round hat of 
draped tulle, trimmed with two feathers made of black 
cut jets. Another was of draped tulle, with ostrich 
feathers; but the newest and prettiest tulle hats were 
shirred on to wires, and the wires covered with gold or 
black and silver galloons, according as the hat was white 
or black. These were all turned up high on the left side, 
where the ornament was a many-looped bow of the gal- 
loon. 

A simple hat in the fashion is not at all difficult to 
make for one’s self. 
One has only to take a 
shape in felt, with a low 
crown and a medium- 
sized rim, narrower at 
the back; to trim the 
crown with two narrow 
rolled bands of velvet, 
either rolled or flat; to 
turn the brim either 
straight up in front or 
at the side, and to fasten 
it there with one or two 
quills. If you have a 
lot of mink fur among 
the things that have 
come ont of the cam- 
phor-trunk, cover a 
frame with it, fasten a 
brown quill on one side 
with a knot of brown 
velvet, and you have 
the latest thing as seen 
in the Rue de la Paix 

yesterday by me. 

A number of smart weddings are on the tapis in Paris, 
among which the one that excites the most interest in re- 
spect to chiffons is that of the goddaughter of the Em- 

ress Eugénie, the Princess Eugénie Bonaparte, with the 

rince of Moskowa. The Empress gave the trousseau, 
and asked Princess Mathilde to choose it. As she has 
excellent taste, and was naturally given carte blanche, 
this really attractive young bride will have as charming 
things as I have seen for a long time. 

The wedding dress is of white satin and damask, the 
damask forming a garland of flowers in each breadth of 
the skirt. The waist is trimmed with point appliqué, 
naturally of Empire design. At the civil marriage she 
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The only ornament was the little head of 
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will wear a silver-gray cloth embroidered with chenille 
aud the tiny satin ribbon called “ comet,” slightly shirred. 
The corsage is very simple. It has a small white silk 
yoke, to which the cloth is attached in an undulating 
movement, the edge where it joins the yoke finished with 
the same embroidery as the skirt. The lower part fastens 
on the left side by pattes and steel buttons. With this 
goes a cloth mantle, embroidered, and lined with damask. 

Another frock made for this same wedding is also of 
gray, but of velvet, and has three skirts—think of it, 
when most of us find it quite enough that the fashion has 
come in for burdening us with two! ‘These are all round- 
ed away from.the front on each side, lying one over the 
other, but each top narrower than the under one, and all 
bordered with bands of chinchilla. The corsage has a 
band of the same on each side, showing a vest of old 
Venise over white satiu, and coming to a point in front. 
The bridemaids have nothing strikingly original — pale 
pink and blue gowns of velvet glacé blanc, with mousse- 
line de soie of the respective tones. The corsages are 
habit coats over white satin vests, with fichus of white 
mousseline de soie with insertions of Malines lace. I 
think, too, the skirts opened over white satin tabliers, in 
which were Malines insertions somewhere or other. Tri- 
anon hats of black tulle, shirred—or liséré, as they call 
it—with black velvet and long black feathers, one caught 
by pink, the other by blue choux. 





What do you think of this déshabillé for the bride? 
A skirt of rose taffeta, with ruffles of mousseline de soie, 
incrusted with lace applications. ‘The corsage, of the 
same pale rose silk, was veiled with white tulle, which 
continued on the skirt in the form of a long and supple 
tunic, incrusted with little Louis XV. paniers made of 
lace application and embroidery of rose comets, shirred. 
To complete the picture one must have seen the fittings 
for the Princess’s bed —pillows and cover of tea - rose 
Liberty silk and Bohemian lace, sheets of linon with lace 
insertions over rose—all this rather Empire-ish and old- 
fushioned, it seems to me. There are so many things 
nowadays so much less nafve than lace over rose, even 
ten-rose, 

Iam wondering what we are going to do for a means of 
expression, now it is no longer possible to employ “ chic ” 
Suddenly it has quite gone 
out of date, and “ smart,” 
which has been on the lips 
of those in the last train 
with every other sentence of 
late, has taken possession of 
the place like a conquering 
general. The Figaro even 
had a leader about it yester- 
day. The French use the 
word as absurdly as every 
Anglo Saxon importation of 
the kind. ‘Lacking in 
smart,” you will hear of a 
thing out of style, and a 
manner of shaking hands 
may be decided as ‘du 
dernier smartisme.”” “ Ah 
well, I suppose we shall al- 
ways have the words—and 
the English the things,” said 
Le Passant, in his incompar- 
ably witty Figaro article. 


Of Mademoiselle Seé’s 
sketches the first is an evening dress of cerise velvet, with 
chenille fringe and black velvet epaulettes. 

The second is a little evening dress for the theatre, 
of gray panne with guipure, and shirred sleeves of mous- 
seline de soie. 

The third corsage, which I think particularly attractive, 
is of guipure with scarfs of black mousseline de soie. 
The sleeves are of the same, with ruffles of tulle. Belt of 
cerise velvet. KATHARINE DE Forest. 





AA audience of prodigious size, and one, moreover, that 
included a remarkably brilliant assemblage of socie- 
ty’s most prominent representatives, thronged the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on the evening of November 29, to 
honor the re-establishment of that ever-popular form of 
amusement known by the name of Studd Goo. 

The first night of an operatic season is so gencrally re- 
garded in the light of a social function that one could not 
but wonder why a Wagner drama should have been se- 
lected for the occasion, and Rossini’s sparkling operetta 
‘*Tl Barbiere "—manifestly the more suitable work of the 
two—left to fill the second place on the list. 

In his anxiety to make an effective beginning by intro- 
ducing M. van Dyck, the eminent dramatic tenor, in the 
congenial role of Tannhduser, Mr. Grau played one of his 
trump cards before it was required. However, the repre- 
sentation of the drama fell somewhat wide of the mark in 
many respects, and so the non-critical mood that prevail- 
ed turned out to be in the nature of a boon. 

M. van Dyck’s embodiment of the unfortunate knight 
may well be classed as one of the most striking imperson- 
ations it has been our privilege to witness. 

He possesses rare command of facial expression, is high- 
ly suggestive in gestures, poses, and action, and altogether 
lacks none of the qualities which go to make a great 
Wagner singer. 

. van Dyck’s voice did. not seem to be in good condi- 
tion, and it will therefore be premature to express an 
opinion as to its exact character and value. 

Madame Nordica appeared as Venus. It goes without 
saying that she sang with her usual intelligence and skill, 
and acted with great earnestness. 

She is not at her best in the part, for the music calls 
for a superabundance of tone-color in both the upper and 
lower registers of the voice, as well as for immense reserve 
power; and Nature, who endowed this favorite artist with 
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so many good qualities, did not mould her on ample lines, 
and surely never intended her for such exacting réles as 
her ambition prompts her to undertake. 

Madame Eames took all sorts of liberties with Elizabeth's 
appearance, defying tradition in the matter of the court 
robe, and not even hesitating to turn the lady from a 
blonde into a brunette. 

That her raven tresses and quaint garments were ex- 
ceedingly becoming and picturesque may not be gainsaicd ; 
nevertheless, they proved distracting, and not till the saint- 
like Elizabeth had retired to a convent and donned the 
habit of a nun did she seem in the least the familiar fig- 
ure of the drama. 

Mr. Bispham’s severe indisposition necessitated his with 
drawal in favor of M. Henri Albers, who was an excellent 
Wolfram, and who seems to be a decided acquisition to 
the forces of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

M. Albers was particularly successful in his delivery of 
the ‘* Evening Star” melody, in which he displayed an 
agreeable voice, together with considerable taste and feel 


ing. 

iL Plancon’s recent mastery of the German tongue en 
titles him to congratulation. The indulgence of the pub- 
lic was asked in behalf of this artist, who was suffering 
from hoarseness; but M. Plancon’s magnificent organ and 
incomparable style always seem to rise superior to such 
physical disturbances as must at times handicap the ef- 
forts of all singers, and he certainly added greatly to the 
—— of the audience. 

t is impossible to say a favorable word where Signor 
Mancinelli, the conductor of the orchestra, is concerned. 
His reading of the score was unsympathetic and intlex- 
ible; the accompaniments were far too loud, and the ar 
tist’s desires as to tempo seemed to be utterly ignored—this 
being especially noticeable in the case of M. van Dyck, 
whose declamatory phrases were either ruthlessly broken 
in upon or failed to meet with support. 


It is long since we have had such a capital performance 
of ‘Il Barbiere” as that which took place on the even- 
ing of November 30. 

Madame Sembrich — always a charming Rosina—met 
with a cordial reception, and received an ovation at the 
close of the celebrated lesson scene, in which she rendered 
an adaptation for voice of Johann Strauss’s waltz, ‘‘ Voce 
di primavera,” and, by way of encore, Chopin’s arrange 
ment of a Polish melody, playing her own accompaniment 
to the latter piece in artistic fashion, and employing the 
original Polish words. 

For a second encore, ‘‘ Ah, non giunge” from ‘‘ La Son- 
nambula,” was added, and the audience was with difficulty 
persuaded to allow the opera to run its course. 

Signor Campanari was a delightful Figaro, Signor Car 
bone has always been and still remains an inimitable Don 
Bartolo, and M. Salignac, who was, by-the-way, in excc! 
lent vocal condition, carried off the part of Almariva with 
a roistering spirit that kept the house in a high state of 
hilarity. 

The cast was greatly strengthened by the presence of 
M. Edouard de Reszké, who was droll beyond words as 
Basilio, and whose huge voice produced a startling effect 
in the usually neglected solo of the scene with Don Bar- 
tolo. 

The famous “Buena Sera” was charmingly sung, Si- 
gnor Mancinelli was, as might be expected, in his element 
throughout, and altogether the work must prove oue of the 
attractions of the season. 


Mr. Frank Damrosch’s explanatory concerts for young 
people are now in course of progress, and are sure to meet 
with success, the introductory one of the series having 
drawn an exceptionally large audience, in spite of un 
favorable conditions as to weather. 

Mr. Damrosch possesses a happy faculty of imparting 
much valuable information while entertaining his listen- 
ers with suggestive illustrations that cannot but appeal to 
their minds and fire their imaginations. He began by let- 
ting the orchestra play the Austrian National Hymn, as 
set by Haydn for variations in one of his quarteties, and 
then pointed out in detail the construction of the melody, 
chaining the attention of the children by the simple device 
of an allegory, in which different instruments were sup- 
posed to represent the voices of a father, mother, child, 
and members of a congregation praying for the preserva- 
tion of their emperor. 


The exposition of the structure of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Fin- 
gal’s Cave” overture, was made interesting by a pretiy 
touch in likening the development of the principal subject 
to the tramping of sea-horses; and a description of the 
Valkyries—bearing upon their saddles the forms of the 
heroes who had fallen in battle, as they rode through the 
clouds on their way to Vallalla—prefaced the celebrated 
**Ride,” which was played by the orchestra in conclu- 
sion, 

Madame Emma Juch filled Mr. Bispham’s place as solo- 
ist, and succeeded in effacing all regrets as to his unavoid- 
able absence, which is saying a great deal. Her singing 
was really a very attractive feature of the entertainment; 
her selections for the first group of songs—Mozart’s ‘‘ The 
Violet,” Mendelssohn's ‘ Cradle Song,” and Schubert's 
‘* Hedge Roses "—demonstrating refinement of taste, and 
a true prem for the loveliness of her mission. 

The second group must surely have been chosen on ac- 
count of their words, for Mr. Ethelbert Nevin’s composi- 
tions cannot be regarded as educational or cultivating, 
and might, indeed, exert an influence in quite the wrong 
direction, 

Madame Juch evidently feared to weary her listeners, 
and so hunted up such familiar verses as ‘‘ Little Boy 
Blue” and “In Winter I get up at Night,” as sure to ap- 
peal to their minds. I took the trouble to question a little 
maid—who,to my thinking, represented the average taste in 
things musical—and awaited with some interest her choice 
from among the pieces that had been sung. It came with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, to my relief: ** Why, ‘ The Vio- 
let’ was the prettiest, of course ; and I liked the ‘ Cradle 
Song’ and ‘ Hedge Roses,’ but didn’t care much for the 
last songs. Did you?” 

If Mr. Damrosch will overlook the solo numbers, and 
use his influence in suppressing everything which has a 
tendency to lower his own standard as to what is beauti- 
ful and true in musical art, these concerts will be a valu- 
able training in the not always appreciated art of listening 
intelligently. 
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VELVET CARRIAGE CLOAK 


LONG VELVET CARRIAGE CLOAK. 
Vy ELVET wraps for ceremonious occasions, whether in 

black or colors, are most effective when made full 
length. In the long sweeps which such garments possess 


the lustrous richness of this fabric finds its best showing 
A very beautiful recently imported garment is rendered 
in deep green velvet, bordered with chinchilla. It is of 
the regular princesse form in the back, fitting closely to 
the figure, but the front is draped slightly, without dart 
or curving seam. The drapery is caught at the left side 
of the front with a gold and emerald clasp. The high col 
lar and revers are of chinchilla, and the garment is lined 
throughout with pale yellow surah. The muff is of the 
same fur and green velvet, lined to correspond with the 
cloak; and the flaring velvet hat, which is worn off the 
face, is trimmed with three creamy yellow ostrich tips 
held in place by a knot of velvet and a dull gold buckle 

This garment would find a very rich interpretation if 
made of opera-cloth, in the dull red which now obtains, 
in combination with mink or sable. 


LATE CLOTH GOWNS 
See illustration on page 1071 


oo has never been a period in all fashion’s his 
tory when women's gowns were at once so elegant, 
so varied, and yet so simple in effect. The evolution of the 
skirt from the old-fashioned clumsy begored form to its 
present clinging, graceful lines must bave the credit for 
the exquisite dressing of to-day. ‘The advantages of the 
prevailing circular and three-piece skirts are especially 
marked in cloth dresses, where undue bulky seams are al- 
ways a source of annoyance and regret. As the season 
advances, other surprises are being shown by the fashion 
able dressmakers, not the least being the new habit skirt, 
which fits very smoothly over the hips, and flares very 
slightly indeed at the hem 

The cloth gowns intended for reception wear depart 
somewhat from the plain elegance of those designed 
strictly for street wear, often combining little reminiscent 
touches of last season with the modifications of the pres 
ent one. A very attractive gown designed by Doucet 
expressly for the recent Horse Show illustrates the effect 
of such a combination 

The waist is smooth-fitting in the back, but in front has 
a slight open blouse effect, which reveals a V-shaped 
front of white lace over white satin, and has a deep cape- 
collar of velvet trimmed with a band of sapphire-blue 
broadcloth (of which material the dress is made). This 
band is trimmed, in turn, with rows of narrow velvet. 
Down the front of the waist the same trimming is repeat- 
ed, and there are three buttons on each side, which meet a 
similar trimming upon the skirt. The reminiscent touch 
of last year appears in the bands of velvet which further 
trim the waist, simulating a bolero jacket. The belt is a 
band of velvet fastened with asmall buckle. The sleeves 
ire very tight-fitting, being almost moulded to the arm, 
and are trimmed at the wrist with double velvet bands 
put on ia diamond shape 

The skirt fits to perfection about the hips, but is slight- 
ly fuller than many of the late skirts. It is trimmed 
about the hem with rows of machine stitching, and orna- 
mented down the front with bands of narrow velvet that 
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end in a point. About midway down the front other 
velvet bands are placed, which rise, curving over the hips 
to a central point in the waist-line at the back. On each 
side of the straight bands of velvet which define the front 
are three large velvet buttons, which meet those on the 
bodice 

The toque completing this costume is very small. It 
is of blue velvet trimmed with black ostrich tips, and di- 
rectly in the ceutre of the front is a rhinestone ornament. 

A very beautiful afternoon costume, made with double 
scalloped skirt over a richly embroidered petticoat, is of 
golden-brown kersey, and shows some of the latest ideas 
in trimming combined with an exquisite development of 
the new draped skirts. The petticoat of reddish-brown 
silk is embroidered with seal-brown satin stitch. Each 
of the skirts is scalloped, the scallops being edged with 
dark brown satin-antique bands. In the centre of each 
scallop is a velvet-covered button of dark brown. 

The bodice, scalloped to correspond with the skirt, is 
again suggestive of the bolero, notwithstanding its 
double breast, wide revers, and high collar. The sleeve 
is an easy coat sleeve, trimmed at wrist and upper arm 
with satin antique, which also forms the small crushed 
belt. The under-waist is of the same reddish-brown silk 
of which the petticoat is composed, and is embroidered in 
polka dots, which form the ground-work of the embroid- 
ery on the petticoat. A huge bow of the satin antique is 
worn at the throat. 

The hat for the above-described costume is of golden- 
brown felt, trimmed with a bow made of two shades of 
brown velvet and secured by a white jewelled pin. 


CLOAK FOR BALL OR 
See illustration on front page. 


— is no garment of the many that go to make up 

a woman's wardrobe which is permitted to enjoy so 
long a life as the cloak set apart for evening use with low 
necked opera or ball gowns. Once a becoming style is 
selected from among the many picturesque long cloaks 
with very slight modifications each season, the wrap will 
do long and effective service. Nevertheless, during th 
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AFTERNOON WALKING COSTUME, BROWN KERSEY. 





present year fashion is showing a tendency to insist upon 
a radical change in the contour of such garments, es- 
pecially in the long variety. In the place of plain ma- 
terials, too, heavily embossed ones will be employed, and 
velvets encrusted with alugninum or silver embroidered 
borders and elaborate chenille motifs will obtain for even 
very young ladies. 

Many beautiful models have been shown in smooth 
cloths with polka cheniile dots and cut-out designs over 
contrasting linings, but the bent is all toward elaborate 
and costly fixed trimming as against the betucked and 
fluffy ribbons and chiffous of last season. 

The opera cloaks of to-day, like the theatre and visiting 
wraps, have taken to circular flounces, which, when artis- 
tically treated, perhaps find their most effective use in 
such garments. A very late model, by Weille, of a full- 
length opera cloak, shows a trimming of this kind as its 
chief point of differentiation from similar garments of 
another year. 

This cloak is made of the new aubergine (egg-plant) vel- 
vet, embroidered with varicolored chenille in large vine- 
like designs, which follow the rounded outlines of the gar- 
ment. The latter is closely shirred about the shoulders, 
and falls in ample fulness to the hem of the dress. The 
Medici collar is of plain velvet, also closely shirred, and 
lined with chinchilla. 

Not the least picturesque feature of this beautiful gar- 
ment is the capuchin hood, which is of the plain velvet, 
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CAPE. 


and falls gracefully in curving lines about the shoulders, 
its shape defined by a border of chinchilla. The hood is, 
in fact, lined throughout with this fur, to correspond with 
the inside of the collar. 1tis joined to the latter by a 
shirring, the seam being hidden in the fulness on the 
shoulders. 

The flounce is scant, and from a depth of ten inches in 
the back decreases in size, until at the throat it serves 
merely as a basis for the chinchilla border. The garment 
is lined throughout with shimmering white satin, and is 
fastened at the throat by a clasp of brilliants. 


SEASONABLE CAPES. 
( ys point should be borne in mind by those who are 

JF «about to select an evening cape: not only should a 

nice discrimination be used in choosing the form of the 
garment, but care should be exercised that the color and 
material are exactly suited to the age of the future wearer. 
Whether the garment be of fur, of cloth, or of velvet, 
only the young should wear the very light shades of pre- 
vailing colors. In furs there is not so wide a variety to 
choose from, but in the new cloth capes every age may be 
fittingly and becomingly supplied, since the beautiful 
opera-cloths are shown in every imaginable shade of gray, 
mauve, green, and red. ‘The deeper tones of any of these 
colors are appropriate for fully matured women, and es 
pecially the reds. A cape or cloak of scarlet cloth, lined 
with scarlet or white silk, with black fluffy fur trimming, 
is especially serviceable and becoming to any one between 
the ages of eighteen and forty. 
Short fur capes obtain as commonly as ever, both for 
day and evening wear. They 
are particularly useful for the- 
atre wraps, and the late styles 
are not nearly so cumbersome 
as those of last year, in that 
they fit snugly over the shoul 
ders and afford a real protection 
against the cold night air. 

A particularly attractive cape 
is of ermine, fitting smoothly 
over the shoulders and about 
the throat, but flaring decided- 
ly below, and finally shaping 
into graceful ripples. The col- 
lar is high, and has an inside 
full ruffle of the ermine. The 
cloak is finished by a deep 
applied border of ermine and 
lined with a heavy white satin. 
Although any handsome fur 
similarly made would prove ef- 
fective, ermine is exceedingly 
well adapted for wear with 
light evening gowns. 
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MAGENTA FRENCH CLOTH 


GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 121.—{See Page 1073.] 


CLOTH AFTERNOON GOWNS. 

()* the two pattern afternoon gowns which accompany this number, the first to be 

described is an example of the elegance which may be attained by the discreet 
combination of the new satin antique and smooth cloth. The skirt design is in three 
pieces, the front breadth plain gored, the sides following the circular skirt form. It 
is closely fitted over the hips, the fastening at the placket being securely held so as to 
hold the fulness in check until the hip-line is passed. A circular flounce, the heading 
of which is concealed by the applied satin, forms the bottom of the skirt, which should 
measure five yards around when finished. 

The bodice is made with a smooth, seamless, or stretched back, the front being so 
slightly pouched as to be better described as ‘‘ easy-fitting.” The plain coat sleeve 
lends itself admirably to the applied trimming. In order to sustain its shape however, 
the upper sleeve should be interlined to a depth of three inches with light-weight 
canvas. 

To make this design it will require 7 yards of kersey or satin-faced cloth 54 inches 
wide, 6 yards of satin antique 20 inches wide, } of a yard of (bias) striped velvet for 
the collar, and 3 bolts of silk cord with which to outline the design of trimming. 

The colors here employed are steel-gray cloth with sapphire-blue satin antique, traced 
with silver and blue cord. The turn-over collar is of white and gray striped velvet, 
and the large sapphire glass buttons which ornament the lower cloth revers are one 
and a quaiter inches in diameter. 

The hat is smoothly covered with sapphire velvet, faced with silver gray, and sur- 
moun ed by the head and breast of an owl, which forms the sole trimming. 


Another gown, in which the bolero jacket (to which Parisians cling in spite of the 
steady approach of long coatlike effects) is of light magenta French cloth, combined 
with sable trimming and rich green peau de soie under guipure lace. 

The circular skirt shows a slight fulness at the back and a decided demi-train. The 
front breadth and border of the silk and guipure are outlined by narrow ribbon thread- 
ed through the net, which forms an unobtrusive but finished heading. The skirt is 
four and a half yards wide 

The bodice is trimmed with a border of guipure, and the close leg-o’-mutton sleeve, 
fitted to the arm by an elbow dart, is treated correspondingly. The slight flare at the 
wrist is lined with black satin, which material also forms the draped girdle. The 
revers of deep green peau de soie are covered with white raised lace, which is again 
employed over white silk for the collar and chemisette. 

With this bodice is worn a French kwotted fichu of silk gauze, the ends of which 
pass under the jewelled clasp which fastens the bolero, and are caught under the latter 
at each side seam. 

It will require 6 yards of French cloth 54 inches wide to make this costume; also 6 
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yards of silk, and 4} yards of sable trimming. The quantity of lace required will vary ac- 
cording to the width of the variety chosen, 

The accompanying hat is of dark green felt, with magenta velvet bands and bow, and 
lighter green ostrich tips. 


A PRETTY HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

VERY pretty writing-pad and blotter, which could easily be made by any one who is a 

neat seamstress, was exhibited the other day in the rooms of a Decorative Art Society. 
The foundation was a square of heavy pasteboard covered with a cotton fabric showing « 
design of scarlet poppies and green leaves on a cream ground. At each of the four corners, 
where silver, leather, or china corners are used, were corner-pieces of scarlet satin, the 
color of the poppies, interlined with some stiff material that kept the satin perfectly firm. 
Into the lower right-hand corner was slipped a piece of white blotting-paper, cut large 
enough to extend two-thirds of the distance to the top of the pad and two-thirds of the 
distance across the bottom. The upper left-hand corner of the blotting-paper was cut off 
in a slanting direction, and through two slits in the paper was passed a bit of poppy-colored 
satin ribbon, the width next to that known as ‘‘ baby-ribbon,” and tied in a bow. The 
back of the pasteboard was covered with plain scarlet sateen. The colors could be varied 
to suit the room in which the pad would lie, and if the maker's time and skill permitted, 
very dainty ones could be prepared of the art linens, embroidered diagonally across the 
upper left-hand corner with the future owner's initials; or white linen might be used, em- 
broidered with small sprays of forget-me-nots, pink rose-buds, violets, or maidenhair ferns, 
the blotting-paper of the color of the flower chosen, the corner-pieces of art linen to match, 
with the initials embroidered in white on one of them. In the simpler or more elaborate 
forms these would find a ready sale at fairs and exchanges. 


LIVING ALONE. 


EARNING to live by one’s self is equally hard whether one has lived in a crowd or has 

4 always been alone. To be able to live without sympathy or companionship, to be 
single-hearted in one’s desires, independent in one’s opinions, and straightforward in one’s 
actions—such is not an easy characier to build. The fact is that we were formed nat- 
urally to live in families, or at least in pairs. In learning to live alone we are doing vio- 
lence to our human brotherhood. 

But many virtues are cultivated in learning to live single and to draw all one’s inspira- 
tion and all one’s strength, courage, and determination from the inner part of one’s own 
being, and not from any outside source. It is a good thing to unseal the fountain in one’s 
own soul and learn how abundant and refreshing are its waters. 

And one of the grandest lessons of this solitude is the wonder of our common father- 
hood. The hidden sources of action in each soul are the same as those which respond in 
each other human soul. We are all alike because we have one Father of us all, And in 
learning to live alone we have but learned how best to live in companionship. And when 
we have thoroughly learned that lesson, the companionship comes too, 
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COSTUME OF STEEL-GRAY CLOTH WITH SAPPHIRE SATIN ANTIQUE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 122.—(See Page 1073.) 








A & we look at the fair fabric of the German Empire it 
4% seems a piece of gorgeous tapestry, with every thread 
fitting snugly into its place, with every hue blending with 
the neighboring tint, Saxon green, Prussian bine and 
white, Bavarian blue and white, and Suabian black and 
yellow all interwoven in perfect harmony of color. This 
is the face of the fabric—the smooth shining woof, the 
only side the younger generation knows, But if the fab- 
ric were reversed, then would come to view the warp, 
knotted in many places, threads broken again and again 
and as patiently joined anew, and colors jarring in inhar- 
monious contrast. Only one man could possibly show 
this other side, and that man is the great weaver of Ger- 
man unity, Prince Bismarck, who, in bis autobiography 
just published, has disclosed the reverse part of his work, 
und has told how he compelled the diverse threads of 
princelings, kinglets, and free cities to follow the orderly 
course of the shuttle 

The German title of this bequest to posterity is, Re- 
Jlections and Reminiscences, which indicates more clearly 
the purpose of the book than the name giveu by the trans- 
lator. The work is autobiographic in that it gives the 
author's own share in the national German movement, but 
it is also aneedotic, profoundly philosophic in exposition 
of the causes underlying the changes wrought in forty 
years of a country’s life, and is, moreover, scuthingly sar- 
castic In a quiet way 

The Germany which the War of Liberation left as a re- 
sult was a people aroused to a desire for unity and with au 
awakening longing for liberty still subject to the rule of 
princes whose principal object in life, outside their own 
pleasure, was to evade the engagemeuts entered into in 
time of need. Of the Continental powers, Austria was 
dominant, and regarded Prussia as a parvenu monarchy, 
while the latter had but a single point in common with 
her arrogant neighbor—resistance to popular aspirations 
While the national caldrou was thus seething, a young 
Pomeranian nobleman left school, at Easter, 1832, ‘* if 
not exactly a republican, yet fully couvinced that the re- 
public is the most sensible form of state government.” 
Young Bismarck’s nascent republicanism was more than 
counterbalanced by inborn respect for authority and over- 
whelming German patriotic sentiment. He describes his 
passing inclination toward republicanism in university 
days, and characterizes the sentiment itself as a combina 
tion of Utopia and lack of culture. The very bad man- 
ners of the Burschen were not without disenchanting 
effect upon their political free thought. 

Unlike the majority of his class, Bismarck preferred 
diplomacy to the army. The gateway to such career lay 
through sundry minor judicial positions, in one of which 
the vigorous young squire of twenty years was assigned 
to the duty of expediting divorces. So to speak, official 
life was then still in the perruque stage—to do as little as 
possible in the most cumbersome and the slowest way, to 
split legal hairs to infinitesimal fineness, and to adhere 
closely to tradition were the cardinal priuciples of bu- 
reaucracy. The diplomatic service was not much farther 
advanced, but few native-born Prussians were to be found 
in its ranks. Foreign names were the rule among diplo- 
mats, aud recommendation to the service and advance- 
meut was founded upon wealth and a knowledge of 
French and other Continental languages—‘* A knowledge 
of tongues, such as every head waiter possesses,” scorn- 
fully remarks Bismarck. French was the language of 
state, and every public report and document must be 
written in that tongue. It happened often that the con- 
tents of the documents suffered from the limitations of 
the writer's French, but that was a matter of compara- 
tively trifling import, if the responsibility could be passed 
from official to official, until the King granted his royal 
protection. All this the future Chancellor noted while in 
his time he kicked against the pricks of general incom 
petency in his associates, but it bore its fruits in the diplo- 
matic service established after Koniggritz. 


The events of March, 1848, brought Bismarck into first 
connection with King Friedrich Wilhelm 1V. At the news 
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of the uprising in Berlin the squire of Schdnhausen first 
flung the black and white standard to the breeze from the 
village church tower, armed his peasantry for the defence 
of the King, obligingly offered to shoot his next-door 
neighbor, who sympathized with the Berlin movement, 
if the latter interfered with the possibly necessary march 
of the peasantry, and then betook himself to the capital. 
The King was at Potsdam; the Prince of Prussia was not 
to be found; the Princess of Prussia was occupied in pro- 
viding for the possible accession of her son under her own 
regency, and had no time to grant an audience. To Sans 
Souci aa accordingly went, and found the King 
vacillating between his belief in divine right and his 
timid, kind disposition. Generals Mdllendorf and Prit- 
witz sat in gloomy consultation over ways and means; 
to them entered Bismarck, and proposed a short way to 
settle the Berlin difficulties by seating himself at the 
piano and playing the infantry signal for attack. But 
neither King nor generals were ready for such decisive 
action; no one was quite sure of the other. A second 
time Bismarck was summoned to Sans Souci, and here 
made his first experience of the “ewig weiblich” infiu- 
ence, which was to meet him at every turn of his career. 
An interview took place on the terrace after dinner, and 
at the first plain-spoken words from the young statesman 
the Queen darted out from behind a clump of shrubbery, 
where she was in hiding, »nd demanded, sharply, *‘ How 
dare you speak so to the King?” and fortawith put her 
royal oar into the rest of the conversation, In all future 
intercourse with the King, her Majesty was always dart- 
ing out, cither in propria persona or iu the speech in which 
she had drilled her consort. At this time, also, the antag- 
onism between Bismarck and the Princess of Prussia, 
afterward the Empress Augusta, had its rise. 

The first result of the March revolution was the Frank- 
fort Parliament, composed of a heterogeneous mass of 
deputies, and in whose sittings learned professors and 
unlearned but enthusiastic journalists delivered inter- 
miuable speeches, and cach deputy had a plan of govern- 
ment which he was ready to expound to any hearers, and 
which, he was solemuly impressed, was the ouly means of 
governmental salvation. In the midst of this ig ge 
hopeless confusion Bismarck steadily worked for his 
cherished plan of German unity. Then came the in- 
terruption caused by the “ Schleswig - Holstein ques- 
tion,” followed by the Danish war and the armistice 
of Malmd. Events hurried on in their course, and deeper 
grew the shadow of the great conflicts from which was to 
emerge a united Germany. The chance apparently came 
without strife when the imperial crown was offered to 
Friedrich Wilhelm; the time was not ripe, or the King 
had not the courage of his opinions, and the golden mo- 
meut passed. 


The outbreak of the Crimean war was the next scene in 
the drama. The nation was deeply stirred at this event, 
and was pronounced in anti-Russian sympathy. With 
the court it was otherwise; with one exception the senti- 
ment was with the Czar. Bismarck recognized the period 
as particularly favorable to the monarchy, and would 
have seized the moment to raise Prussia and her politics 
from an unworthy secondary place to the first rank among 
nations. He eagerly drafted a plan, submitted it to the 
King, and proved, as he thought, conclusively how the pro- 
ject could be carried out. As answer, the King x 
good-naturedly, and in choice Berlin dialect said: ‘* Dear 
chap, that’s all very fine, but it’s too expensive for me. 
It takes one of the Napoleon kind to make such a coup ; 
I'm not the Napoleou kind.” 

The exception to the Russian sentiment was found in 
the Princess Augusta. In his reflections over the Cri- 
mean war and in the chapter on Wilhelm L., Bismarck 
writes most frankly of his royal mistress. He says: “It 
was a necessity of her being to oppose the acts of her 
brother-iu-law's administration, as well as later her hus- 
band’s measures. Her influence changed according to cir- 
cumstances, but was of such nature and importance to the 
very last years of her life that it always fell into the scale 





When the necessities of the 
political situation demanded liberal ideas the Empress was 
conservative to the last degree, and surrounded herself with 
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that element. When the government took a conservative 
tone her Majesty promptly ranged herself on the other 
side.” In the days when she was Princess of Prussia she 
maintained a sort of opposition court at Coblenz, where 
her ‘‘contrariness” had full swing. Acting under tle 
influence of the traditions of the Weimar court of seventy 
years before, she made it her practice to especially dis- 
tinguish any glib Frenchman or stray Englishman who 
came in her way, for no other apparent reason than the 
respective nationality of each. A Protestant and the wife 
of a Protestant prince, she showed special favor toward 
German Catholics, going out of her way to further the 
wishes of the Rhenislr priesthood. As Princess it was her 
habit to give her consort after b.eakfast lectures, to read 
his letters, and to insist upon being informed of all affairs 
of static, and this amiable practice she maintained when 
later she became Queen and theu Empress. Poor Kaiser 
Wilhelm had a time of it with his reyal and imperial 
spouse. During the Austrian war she suddenly veered 
around to sympathy with Franz Joseph, and is supposed 
with right to have inspired certain articles in the Kreuz- 
zeitung. Then, when all Germany was aflame at the in- 
sults offered by France, Bismarck tells us: ‘‘They say 
Queen Augusta before his journey from Ems to Berlin 
implored her husband with tears to remember Jena and 
Tilsit, and to prevent war. All of which I can believe, 
except the tears.” And this after the minister had so 
carefully edited that famous Ems telegram. Through 
the Franco-Prussian war the Queen was a secret foe; it 
was easier to plan a campaign than to outwit her; but out- 
mancuvre her the Chancellor did on each occasion, though 
she was always a source of surprise to him, as she was a 
means of discipline to her lord. 

The Prince relates one characteristic anecdote of his 
eccentric Empress. On a certain occasion he was obliged 
to visit the Emperor at an carly morning bour for cousul- 
tation on a court demonstration in favor of the Centre 
faction of the Reichstag. He found the old sovereign 
ill in bed, and seated close beside the couch was the 
Empress in a toilet suggestive of baste to arrive on the 
scene, At the Chaucellor’s request for a private interview, 
the Empress at last withdrew, but seated herself beside 
the balf-open door of a neighboring room and listened 
with all ber ears, whose bearing age seems not to have 
impaired. And ata court assembly that evening the 
sovereigu lady gave the minister to understand that she 
was informed of the morning’s conversation, and then 
snubbed him most royally when he begyed her to show 
consideration to her sick husband. 

Wilhelm was, however, always preva chevalier ; le took 
his wife’s part, and raged, and imagined vain things 
against his Chancellor, when the latter entered complaint 
of feminine interference. In fact, this was almost the 
only point of difference between Emperor and minister. 
With the Empress Friedrich, Bismarck was no more for- 
tunate. He sunys, significantly, that they differed on the 
Eastern question and on the Battenberg affair, but that 
her Imperial Highness was couvinced that his services 
Were necessary to the dynasty. 

We cannot follow in this review the course of events 
which Jed to the unification of Germany under an imperial 
head; the Austrian war and the Franco-Prussian war 
completed the work begun in the Frankfort Diet. But 
it is curious to note that in the one struggle it was Bis 
marck’s task to hold the King from the lust of conquest, 
and in the later war it was equally his effort to induce the 
King to reap the full advantages of victory. Taking into 
consideration the intense personality of the man, his strong 
prejudices, his ardent love of Germany, the book is fairly 
written. Sometimes it rings with the heavy tread of the 
Man of Blood and Iron trampling under foot such weak- 
lings as that modern Cing-Mars, Graf von Arnim; some- 
times it is impatient in tone; but an air of sincerity per- 
vades it all, and it comes as a message from one who, dend, 
yet speaketh of father-land above all. A. W. 5. 





UNCLE ELIJAH’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


. W ELL, it can't be helped, girls, and there’s no use 
crying over it.” 

* That's exactly why we are crying, Joseph. If it could 
be helped, there'd be nothing to cry about. Are you sure 
Unele Elijah means Penuiniah too?” 

*T'll tell you just what he said. He fixed his face like 
this, and he crossed his bands on his stomach like this, and 
he said,way down in his throat: ‘ Joseph, there’s no use 
arguing with me any more, and don't you dare to let 
Annie Tousey come here to try to talk me over. She 
fooled me once, aud the same person don’t fool me twice. 
You tell her, from me, that the farm you are living on is 
mive. She never rested till she sold it to me, and now 
I'm going to rent it to another party. You tell her that 
I invite ber and Penniniah and their husband to come and 
live with me, and that’s a fair offer. Somebody's got to 
take care of the old man, and that’s the only way this old 
man's going to be taken cure of.’” 

‘Upon my word!” exclaimed Penuiniah, scarlet with 
indignation. But Joseph’s wife threw down her handker- 
chief from her face, and laughed through her tears, 

‘ Their husband! Did he honestly say that, Joseph? 
Don't be so silly Penniniah; it’s only Uncle Elijah.” 

**T think it was the height of impertinence,” answered 
Penniniah, loftily, and her sister laughed again. 

“Well, Pen, we bring it on ourselves. Joseph calls you 
‘honey’ and me ‘dearie,’ and you keep the linen - closet 
and I the pantry, and you make the cake and I make the 
butter, and I darn Joseph's stockings and you mend his 
linen, and I guess people do laugh at us; but I don’t care 
if they do. You care so much about everything, Pen.” 

“ He said something worse than that, Penny.” Joseph 
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loved to tease his sister-in-law in a good-natured way. 
‘‘When he was talking, and talking to me about its 
being my duty to come and live with him, I said: ‘See 
here, father, what about the girls? You don’t want me to 
leave them, do you?’ You know how he works his fingers 
over his face when he’s going to say something hateful? 
* Well,’ he began, brushing his nose down like this, Pen, 
‘when I invited the girls’ husband to come and live with 
me, I meant the girls too, of course. Husbands embrace 
their wives, don’t they?” 

Agaiu Penniniah bridled in her anger, and again the 
wife laughed. ‘‘ The horrid old thing! Pen thinks that’s 
dreadfully indelicate, Joseph. She won't laugh. Never 
mind, Penny; we'll talk about something else. How are 
our chickens, Joseph?” 

* Dead.” 

“Dead? Why, whatdo you mean? They weren't dead 
the last time I was over there.” 

* Wasn't our agreement that we should supply the eggs, 
and father set his hens on them and feed the chickens? 
We were to have a third of the results, weren't we? Well, 
it's been a poor chicken year, and all of ours are dead.” 

* But, Joseph—” 

* Well, dearie?” 

“Joseph, do be serious. 
are alive?” 

** Just father’s proportion exactly. Ours are the dead 
ones.” 

Joseph threw back his head and burst into long and 
loud laughter, but this time his wife did not follow his 
mirth. She put up her handkerchief to her eyes with a 
gasp of distress. 


How many of the chickens 


“Oh, Joseph, how can we ever live in his house? He’s 
dreadful! If he'd only come here to live, it would be ove 
house, and we'd have some control.” 

“Don't you suppose father knows that as well as you 
aed answered Joseph. ‘‘ That's why he won’t come 
sere,” 

But Annie was now past laughter, and Joseph rose and 
went towards his wife to comfort ber. 

“ Now, Annie, don’t you give up. It’s not\like you 
You never give up. He’s my step-father and he’s your 
own uncle, and we've got to take care of him somehow; 
but don't you worry. You thought out a way to manage 
him before, and perhaps you will again.” 

Mrs. Joseph, her face still hidden, shook her head de- 
spondingly. 

* That's just the reason I can't do anything now. He's 
as suspicious of me as he can be. He’s so stupid, he’s on 
his guard if I only say, ‘Good-morning, Uncle Elijah.’ ” 

* That's not stupid; that’s business, Annie. You fooled 
him once, and you'd fool him now if you got the chance 
—you know you would. He has to be careful with you. 
Father's no fool; I wish he were.” 

Mrs. Joseph lifted her face, shaking the tears from her 
eyes as she did se. 

* Well, it’s still summer, and we won't borrow trouble. 
If we cau put off settling this until Christmas, we will. 
Didn't you say he was willing to wait until Christmas, 
Joseph?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Joseph, indulgently. ‘* We've a 
long cold autumn to think it over in.” His blue eyes 
twinkled as he looked up. *‘ I don’t mean to be parricidal, 
Annie, but if father was buying himself to keep till Christ- 
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mas, he'd insist on a discount. What do you su he 
was doing when [ saw him last night? Eating mushrooms 
for his supper.” 

Mrs. Joseph turned sharply. ‘ Joseph, you didn’t eat 
any?” 

x No! He offered me some to bring home to you, but I 
told him I'd had too much trouble getting my family to- 
gether, to run any such risks with it. Pour old man! He 
was eating away with the ends of his teeth, scared to 
death all the time for fear of a stray toadstool.” 

“They won’t hurt him,” said Mrs, Joseph, resignedly. 
**He’s been eating them ever since he read in the almanac 
that ‘many a nutritious mushroom meal goes to waste in 
the fence corners of improvident people.’ There's another 
trouble if we go to live with Unele Blijab. Joseph, | can- 
not and I will not eat mushrooms, and Pen won't, and you 
sha’n’t. How he manages to live on the things he does I 
don't see. Mushrooms and pusley greens and stuff! He 
insisted on the fat and the cream of everything when he 
was a young man. Grandmother used to say she liked to 
cook for him, because he didn’t cat just because he was 
hungry, but because he loved food. Dear me! what a 
table she did keep! I don’t believe she spent much more 
for food than we do, Pen, but— Do you remember her 
gumbo soup? I put up a lot of gumbo this year, but our 
soups won't be anything like hers. It seems to me I can 
taste her gumbo soup now.” 

‘*Can’t you follow her receipt?” asked Joseph. 

‘** Receipt! She never had any that we ever saw. Grand- 
mother just seemed to have cooking in her finger-ends 
Poor Uncle Elijah! I remember, when he first went to 
housekeeping, he used to try so hard to have dishes like 
grandmother's. But grandmother always said she hado’t 
any rules in cooking, and your poor mother—” 

**Lord! I can remember all that,” interrupted Joseph. 
‘* Mother used to come over here aud ery and beg grand- 
mother for just one receipt. No use. She always said she 
hado’t any receipts, but mother never believed her. I 
guess father got his obstinacy from grandmother.” 

‘‘T think that was awfully mean of grandmother,” said 
Mrs. Joseph. ‘‘ Uncle Elijah must have gotten his love 
of good eating from her, too. And now he eats things I 
wouldn't set before the hired hands.” 

Joseph summed up the situation. ‘ Oh, he hasn't al- 
ways been as bad as he is now. He always loved his 
stomach and his pocket-book, and when he found mother 
and the cooks he bired after she died couldn't cook like 
grandmother, he just gave up his stomach to his pocket- 
book. That's about the sum of it.” 

‘Lf 1 had some of grandmother's receipts,I'll wager I 
could cook almost as well as grandmother did,” announced 
Mrs. Joseph. “ Itdon't take much but a few good receipts, 
an! common-sense, and liking good things to eat yourself, 
to make a good cook. I always did like good eating, Jo- 
seph. Indeed, I couldn't eat at Uncle Elijah’s table. As 
I sit here it seems to me I can think of first one thing 
and then another that I couldn't stand, and Uncle Elijah 
wouldn't have anything changed to suit us. We are just 
beginning to get ahead with our farming and making it 
pay, and feeling so independent. Joseph, he must come 
here to us,” 

‘* He won't do that, Annie. There's no use worrying 
yourself trying to make him. Father never does what he 
doesn’t want to.” 

Penniniah had not spoken for some moments. Now her 
voice rose, and in it was the ring of an inspiring faith. 

** But, Joseph, Annie might make him want tc, mightn’t 
she?” 

Mrs. Joseph turned her face quickly towards this faith 
ful believer in her power. As she did so her eyes slowly 
grew reflective. 

* Yes,” she said; ‘‘ that’s the way I.managed him before. 
Uncle Elijah said he wouldn't buy this house at our price, 
you remember. I made him want to do it, and he did it, 
and perhaps we can make him want to come here to live.” 

Joseph looked up with a sidewise glance of humor. 
‘*Moving father is somewhat of a job to contemplate, 
Annie. ie anybody can do it, you can, but I wouldn't set 
my heart on it. Do you remember that big old bowlder 
down at the end of father’s farm, near the county road? 
Some people from the city came driving out one day to 
usk father to sell that bowlder to them. They wanted to 
dig it out and move it to their family burying-lot as a 
tombstone for their father. They said he'd often seen the 
bowlder from the road, and always admired it. It’s about 
as big asa house. Father told them they could have it— 
at a price, of course—and then he made one of the few 
jokes I ever heard him make. ‘ You can have it if you 
can move it,’ he said (which he knew they couldn't), ‘ but, 
ladies, I should think you'd find it something easier to move 
your father.’ Now, Annie, you can work that around to 
suit this situation. I should think you'd find it something 
easier to move this stone house to your Uncle Elijah than 
to bring him to it. What do you say, Pen?” 

But Pen was still gazing with the eye of faith at Mrs. 
Joseph. 

“*If anybody can move him, Annie can,” repeated Pen- 
niniah. 

**The question is, can anybody move him?” replied 
Mrs. Joseph. ‘‘ Well, as Joseph says, we've a long, cold 
autumn to think it over in, and I promise you I shall 
think hard.” ° 

Despite the mushrooms so dutifully and economically 
eaten, if (according to his step-son’s suggestion) old Mr. 
Elijah Tousey had bought himself at a discount on a 
question of longevity, he would have made a good bar- 
gain. Indeed, by. the time the Christmas season came 
around, the oli man seemed somehow to have obtained a 
renewal of his lease of life and vitality. He bad been 
obliged to use a horse and buggy whenever he wished to 
go any distance from his farm—an extravagance that 
tried him sorely; but now it was observed that he was 
returning to the habits of his youth, making his feet do a 
horse’s duty for him. Joseph's home was some miles dis- 
innt from Mr. Tousey’s farm; but on Christmas morning, 
io the amazement of his nieces and step-son, Mr. Tousey 
was discovered walking up the road that led to their 
house. The paths had not yet been cleared, and the old 
man, stick in hand, was sturdily breaking his way through 
the light snow that had fallen in the night. Mrs, Joseph, 
sitting at the head of the breakfast table, saw him first. 

** Goodness!” she cried, dropping her knife and fork on 
her plate, ‘‘ here comes Uncle Blijah! Penny, you go and 
open the door for him. 1f I meet him at the door, he al- 
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ways looks at me as if he'd caught a bypocrite, and if I 
don’t meet him he isn’t any better pleased. Of course 
we've a better breakfast and a later breakfast on the table 
than we ever had. He never keeps Christmas, and he 
don’t see why any one else should. Joseph, can’t you 
hide those chops?’ 

***Tain't worth while,” said Joseph, easily. ‘‘ Let him 
see something to find fault with right away. It ’ll save 
him the trouble of hunting. Sit down, dearie, and pass 
the coffee. Pen, bring your uncle Elijah right iu here. 
Merry Christmas, father. Have some breakfast?” 

Mr. Tousey stood in the doorway and looked over the 
table. He had once been a tall, eagle-faced man, with a 
hooked nose and erect bearing, and somewhere back in 
his youth had possibly been called handsome. Now, from 
his roughly shod feet to his thick gray hair, down the 
whole line of his bent figure, he had not one pleasing 
feature, with the exception of his eyes. These were dark 
and piercing whenever he opened the two gray-lidded 
boxes that closed them in, but, as a rule, the bushy gray 
eyebrows fully concealed this one remaining apology for 
personal appearance. He spoke us if he found bis plea- 
sure in a satiric mode of address. 

‘Breakfast! Humph! Mine was over at six o'clock. 
Bacon and cold bread. When Elijah works for Elijah, 
he rises early and he works bard. I came over to look 
through my farm accounts with you, Joseph, and talk 
over some other business. I won't interrupt your break- 
fast. When you get leisurely through—leisurely through. 
No; I haven’t eaten a bite away from my own table in 
these fifty years—not for fifty years. If everybody ate at 
home there’d be less trouble in the end. One meal taken 
out breeds three to be given in. No; I only eat at home. 
Aunie, there’s something in the old attic here I want to 
attend to. I'll wait for you there, Joseph. I don’t need 
any showing about this house, Peuniviah. I lived here 
before you were born.” 

** Ifateful old thing!” Mrs. Joseph was saying, amiably, 
when Penniniah came back from the hallway, where she 
had gone in a futile attempt to politely point out the attic 
stairs. Penniviah was flushed, and complained, in an 
angry whisper: 

* [ declare, I don’t know why it is. I know you have 
the farm rent all ready for Unele Elijah, Joseph, and [ 
know your accounts with him are ever so much straighter 
than his with you—all our chickens dead, indeed!—but, I 
vow, when he looks out at us from under his eyebrows I 
feel exactly as if he knew we'd been tampering with the 
farm accounts, and as if we were behind with the rent.”’ 

Mrs. Juseph laughed comfortably, eating her muffins 
and chops as if Uncle Elijah were not. 

* You always were too honest, anyhow, Pen,” she said. 
‘Joseph, do you kuow, she once borrowed a dress of me 
to wear on a two days’ visit in town—we never had clothes 
enough for both of us—and when she gave me the dress 
back, I found she had added some new laces on the bosom 
as a kind of dress rent. Did you ever hear such nonsense? 
She said she ‘felt more comfortable.’ I never was like 
that. I never remember feeling so comfortable as I was 
the day after I fooled Uncle Elijah. Whut worries me is, 
I'm afraid Uncle Elijah came over here to open that ques- 
tion of our living with him. He’s been so well this win- 
ter, I hoped he'd forgotten about it. Do you think he’s 
come for that, Joseph?” 

“T know it,” replied Joseph, calmly; “I saw it-in his 
eyes. Father never gives up anything, Annie.” 

‘Joseph! Peuniniah! What was that?” Mrs. Joseph 
was not a nervous woman, and was pre-emivently a wo- 
man of action; but, with the other and less active mem- 
bers of the household, she sat petrified at the breakfast 
table, stunned for the moment by what was first an in- 
distinct rumble, then a thunderlike noise, from above. 

‘It's Uncle Elijah!” gasped Pennininh. At the same 
moment her sister and Joseph roused to action. They 
were both out of the door and half-way up the stair be- 
fore Penniniah crossed the threshold. It was Annie who 
reached the foot of the attic stairs first, and when Joseph 
joined her it was to find her standing checked and be- 
wildered, gazing up. 


“ Uncle Elijah!” she was calling. tremulously. ‘‘ Uncle 
Elijah! Oh, Joseph, you call him!” 
Father!” thundered Joseph’s alarmed voice. ‘* Fa- 


ther!” There was a dead silence above them. 
that?” asked Joseph, pointing up the stair. 
could uot tell him. 

Half-way down the narrow stairway—one end edged 
upon a step, the other end completely blocking the trap- 
door that opened into the attic—lay a curiously shaped 
wooden obstruction. 

“Uncle Elijal,” quavered Annie again, ‘‘do tell us 
where you are! Joseph, I believe he’s under that thing!” 

An angry raspizg voice made its way to them past the 
obstruction. 

‘**Don't be a fool, Annie. Don’t you know a corner- 
cupboard when you see it? Of course I’m not under it. 
It’s my own, and I wanted to get it out of the attic, and 
it’s stuck somehow. You and Joseph pull when I push. 
My soul! when I was young I knew how to work. Pull, 
can’t you?” 

But Joseph and Annie either could not or would not 
pull. They only stood looking at each other. 

‘*See here, father,” called Joseph, ‘1 don’t doubt the 
cupboard’s yours, but why in the world didn’t you tell us 
you wanted it, and ask us to have it taken out for you?” 

There was an ominous silence from above, and then, 
as always when he wished to be most aggravating, Mr. 
Tousey ignored his step-son's existence, speaking over 
his head to his wife, as if she alone had any intelligence. 

‘* Annie Tousey, are you there? Then will you kindly,” 
asked Mr. Tousey, with icy civility—‘‘ will you kindly 
open the lower door of this cupboard? The one down 
there by you, if you please.” 

‘There was the sound of a key turning in a lock, then a 
smothered exclamation from Mrs. Joseph. As she un- 
locked the door of the cupboard, the door being on the 
lower side, the contents had poured out on her head, bury- 
ing her in a kind of magpie collection of baby-clothes and 
short-clothes, small shoes and large shoes, boy’s clothing 
and lad’s. garments, man’s hats and coats and waistcoats. 
At least one specimen of everything that goes to clothe 
humanity up through the seven ages of man was there. 
Joseph brushed the articles aside and pulled his gasping 
wife out from the mass, as Uncle Elijah’s voice came 
down to them again, 

“Perhaps you'll believe the cupboard’s mine now, 
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Annie Tousey. This cupboard ought to be full of my 
own clothing. My name's on every piece of them—or it 
was when I left them here. I packed them away in here 
as I outgrew them. Your grandmother gave me the cup- 
board before any of you were born or thouglit of. 1 for- 
got to take it away when I married. If Joseph has any 
more doubts—” 

Joseph was turning over the clothing, whistling softly 
and shaking his head. 

* Annie,” he whispered, ‘‘ain’t this awful? 
own baby-clothes, too, mark you! To think he ever was 
a baby! Say, father, don't you worry any more about 
proving possession. Annie and I know these things 
are yours. We don’t wantthem. Lord! Annie, he might 
as well have thrown us down his photograph. ‘Tuese 
couldn’t belong to anybody else.” 

Annie, with an awe-struck expression and gingerly fin- 
gers, was also turning over the articles. 

“ Indeed, Joseph, | never saw anything so pitiful in 
all my life. Aud these innocent little baby-clothes, they 
make me want to cry. Penniniah, do look at these 
things. It’s been a long robbery of the poor. Pvor 
Uncle Elijah!” Penniviah stood at a little distance, watch- 
ing the inspection. 

“It’s so dreadful even Annie can't lingh at it,” said 
she, in the same awed whisper her sister had used; and 
then Mrs. Joseph did Jaugh, but it was a hysterical sound, 
interrupted at ounce by Mr. Tousey’s sarcastic voice from 
above them. 

‘Joseph, when you all are good and ready to help 
move this Ae nlf I'd like to have it done,and get out of 
the attic and go home. I know it’s only kind of wedged 
on the lower step down there. Lift it up and let it down 
easy. I'll hold back on it.” 

Mrs. Joseph hurried to one side of the cupboard as her 
husband moved to the other. 

**Do be careful, Joseph. It’s awful to have a heavy 
thing .ike this chase you down the steps. Uncle Elijah 
can’t hold it back.” 

** Well, he seems to be doing it,” suid Joseph, rising to 
wipe his brow after a fruiticss effort to lift the cupboard. 
**Father,can you hear me? Let her go up there.” 

** I'm not touching her,” growled the cupboard’s owner. 
“Why don’t you pull?” 

‘Wait one moment,” said Mrs. Joseph, who had been 
exumiping the stair. She had climbed up the narrow 
steps as far as the space allowed, and clinging to the cup- 
bourd’s edge, looked up at the low stair ceiling. ‘* Why, 
Joseph, it isn’t stuck at the bottom at all; it’s stuck up 
here! Don’t you remember grandmother had these attic 
stairs altered? It must have been done after the cup- 
bourd was taken up. It'll never on earth get down 
through the trap-door. We'll have to push it back and 
get it out of the windows. Uncle Elijah, we've got to 
get the cupboard back in the attic before we can yet it 
out. You lift it up, and we’ll push it. Now, all to 
gether when I count three.” 

Since the memorable day when she had outwitted him, 
Uncle Elijah had continued to pay certain tribute to his 
niece in the shape of a sarcastic but marked respect for 
the wisdom of her declared judgments. Now he did not 
for & moment question her decision. They could bear 
evidence of his obedience in his groans of effort. Those 
below were not idle. Penniniah lent her hand, and 
Joseph and Annie worked in concert, but the cupboard 
remained immovable. 

** There's only one thing to do,” panted Mrs. Joseph, 
drawing back at lust. ‘‘ Let go the cupboard, Joseph. 
We're wasting time and strength. and not moving it an 
inch. It’s so jammed, Uncle Elijah can’t lift it, and we 
can't possibly move it down pust the top of the ceiling, 
because it physically won’t go. The only thing to do is 
to saw the cupboard in two, and then we can pull the 
pieces down and let your father out. We can put the 
cupboard together again so you'll never know it’s been 
taken apart, Uncle Elijah. Get the saw, Joseph.” 

*‘Joseph,don’t you do anything of the kind,” commanded 
Mr. Tousey. ‘‘ Annie Tousey, anybody ‘d think you were 
made of money, to hear you talk. You can’t make kind- 
ling-wood out of my furniture. I guess I'll find a way 
to get this cupboard down, and without waste, either. If 
I don’t, I'll stay here till ldo. What’sthat, Annie? No, 
don’t you go calling in any help from the neighbors. I 
ain't going to be taken out of an attic window us a free 
circus for all the boys in the country round. You can 
all go away from down there and leave me. 1’! call you 
when I get ready tomakea move. No, it isn’t any worse 
to be shut up Christmas day than any other day. You'll 
see I'll think of a way to get me out that ain’t window or 
door, Annie Tousey, you used to have a head on your 
shoulders. You can be thinking too,if you get time. Do 
you hear me?” 

‘** Yes, Uncle Elijah,” called back Mrs. Joseph, but it 
was in the voice of one roused from deep absorption. She 
had been again turning over the scattered clothing on the 
stairway, and now she rose and faced her husband and 
sister with a light of prophecy on her face. In her 
hand was a small fat volume of manuscript leaves. As 
she held it open, the leaves showed stained and old aud 
thumb-marked. 

* Children,” whispered Mrs. Joseph, solemnly, ‘' this is 
grandmother's receipt- book! She must have kept it 
hidden in that old corner-cupboard in the attic. 1 know 
now exactly what I’m going to do. There isn’t any way 
for Uncle Elijah to get out, aud the Lord has delivered 
him into my hands.” 

The old attic in which Mr. Tousey suddenly found him 
self prisoner was one of those spider haunted, quaint 
raftered gurrets that belong in old houses. At either end 
of the hipped-roof was a window, and in at the east win- 
dow the sun shone with that dusty brilliancy that motes 
lend to sunshine. There wus very little furniture of any 
kind in the attic, and no chairs, though the old gentleman 
sought for one diligently. Neither were there any ob- 
jects of interest stored here to divert the mind, except the 
one corner-cupboard, which Mr. Tousey had already par- 
tially removed. It seemed therefore that a Christmas- 
tide of some dreariness was ahead for the prisoner, unless 
he bent his pride and called in the help of the neighbors, 
which, judging from the uncompromising frown that bad 
settled on his brow, Mr. Tousey had no intention of do- 
ing. He spent the greater part of the forenoon pacin 
the floor back and forth, his brow bent, his hands behind 
his back, now pausing at the shady west window to look 
out on the fields of snow, now at the sunny cast window 
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to look out the trees that the winter sun was rapidly 
divesting of their snow robings. It was about twelve 
o'clock, his dinner hour at home, before Mr. Tousey con 
cesce nded to imp vis i chair for himself and when he 
did finally d to make an old pig-skin-covered trunk, 
that he pulled out from under the eaves, do duty as a 
seat, he sat down upon it very wearily he garret was 
not « 1. for the weather was not piercing but as soon as 
Mr. Tousey ceased his walk he felt the chill, and rose to 
find a remedy As a son of the house, he knew that a 


large register in the attic floor led to a warm room below 


immediately sought and opened. As 


and) (his register he 


he did so he glanced down casually into the room beneath 
th stood motionless, peering through the open iron 
work, his brow contracting, his neck lengthening as his 
i est grew This room below was, as he knew, the 
guest-chamber, and though no one was then present, he 
could s that some one had lately been there, for all the 
guest-room furniture had been drawn back against the 
four walls, while in the cleared centre of the floor was set 
s large table, spread as for a Christmas banquet, with 
Christmas wreaths and holly on the board, and with four 
covers laid, one at each of the four sides. As he noted 
these details, the old man’s astonished stare turned slow 
ly toa more and more keen glance, and at last he began 
to nod suspiciously to himself. A grim smile spread 

er his features as he half shut his eyelids, standing there 


Finally he stooped, and, lifting the register 
bodily from its setting, disclosed the open hole, through 
which ing with difficulty on his stiff knees, he 


thrust down his old white head for a closer inspection of 


‘ 
thinking 


knee 


the room below. He rose at last, flushed and trembling 
with his exertions, and set back the iron-work softly, 
carefully closing the register again 

Annie's up to some of her tricks,” he said, as he re 
turned to the pig skin trunk. ‘'I guess I'll wait a bit and 
see Wiial happe ns 


Nothing happened for several hours, and as he 
waiting Mr 


sat there 
Tousey began first to doze a little, with his 


heat back on the bare rafters, and then to grow singular 
ly restless, with a restlessness which was more than the 
ordinary impatience of waiting. Now and again he lifted 
his head and sniffed the alr with the look of one trying to 
place something half forgotten, and once he brought his 
hand down on his knees with a slap of decision, as if he 
had identified what he had been secking to place. He 


still sat with bis head back against the rafters, every now 
and then sniffing the air reminiscently, sometimes made 
restless, sometimes apparently soothed, by what the most 
untrained nostrils might now have detected in the unseen 
impalpable, but none the less richly freighted smoke that 
came floating up into the attic. The merest novice could 
not have mistaken for anything but baking gingerbread 
the hot gingerbread waves of air, and roasting turkey 
and frying oysters and bacon were no less unmistak- 
sble in their aroma. But there was a something in this 
hearty atmosphere that seemed each moment to more and 
more bewilder Mr. Tousey. He was so absorbed in what- 
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CAME ANNIE WITH A. PLATE OF SOUP IN HER 


ever past he was living over that he scarcely roused when 
at last, with a sound of iron clinking on iron, the same 
register which he had opened and lifted out begun to rise 
slowly from its setting and fell to one side on the floor. 
From the vacant hole, like a jack-in-the-box from its 
hiding-place, rose up Mrs. Joseph's head, her eyes seurch- 
ing the attic, her brow a little anxious,and her face 
flushed as only a cooking-stove can flush the human coun 
tenance. There was only room for her head to emerge 
By an effort she added one hand, and a head is all one 
actually needs in conversation, while one hand can lend 
enough freedom of gesture to accompany speech. Her 
voice was that of a tired woman, but, none the less, it rang 
with cheerful determination 
Uncle Elijah,” said Mrs. Joseph, quickly, ‘‘I hope 
you're not tired of waiting for your Christmas dinner. 
fou baven't any chair, have you? I wish I could push 
one up through this hole, but it won't go. If you'll pull 
that trunk you're sitting on close to the register, it ‘ll be 
almost like sitting at the table with us. I've put your 
plate right under the bole, and I’m going to fill it and 
hand your Christmas dinner up to you by way of this 
step-ladder I’m standing on. I'!l hand up the soup first.” 
Mrs. Joseph's head vanished before Mr. Tousey could 
reply, and up through the hole thus left open came s 
direct whiff of soup that brought him trembling to his 
feet. He had been fasting since that frugal early break 
fast of bread and bacon, but it was not hunger that drew 
his faltering feet irresistibly to the edge of the register. 
He told himself, as he dragged the pig-skin trunk along 
with him, that even for the few moments he must spend 
by that opening he was too old, too tired, and too agitated 
to stand; but once seated on the trunk and again peering 
down the open hole, astonishment held him motionless. 
Ou the table before him were rich moulded jellies and 
richer cakes, icings as smooth as glass, and whipped sylla- 
bubs that stood alone, a'l as visions of what had been and 
was now no more; while slowly obscuring the remoter 
view, up the ladder, approaching him nearer and nearer, 
came Annie with a plate of soup in her hand. From that 
plate steamed an odor that only the gumbo soup made by 
one hand had ever given off, and in the plate itself, along 
with the delightful little vegetable bits that belong in all 
gumbo soups, swam crisp little batter balls that Madam 
Tousey, and only Madam Tousey, had ever known how to 
create. Before Mr. Tousey could recover breath enough to 
speak, Mrs. Joseph had flung the napkin she was carrying 
over her shoulder across her uncle’s knees, and set the 
soup carefully on the pig-skin trunk beside him. She 
laid in it the tempting silver spoon, and then she disap- 
peared as quickly as she had come. Mr. Tousey was 
alone in the attic with the gumbo soup. Under his very 
nose stood the mess of pottage, steaming, beckoning, reek- 
ing with invitation. The result, so far as Mr. Tousey was 
concerned, was purely mechanical. He was a man in a 
dream. Up the ladder, following the soup, trooped oys- 
ters fried in Lacon blankets, turkey that he knew had been 
stuffed with a dressing which was also Madam Tousey’s 
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precious secret. Still, as in a dream, Mr. Tousey ate on 
and on. With misty eyes he saw the plates coming and 
going, resting upon his knees for too short delectable mo- 
ments, then disappearing, only to be replaced by others as 
bewildering. The sound of picasant voices and laughter 
and family chatter came to kim from below. He had 
room for but three sensations—astonishment, taste, and a 
kind of dismay. Every dish, from soup to salad, was pre- 
pared in some fashion that differed from the ordinary, but 
in every case Mr, Tousey recognized the difference as a 
lover recognizes a long lost love 

When the icecream came at last, his spoon hovered 
above it in a hand that trembled. Would it—could it be 
possible that it might contain in its flavoring that subtle, 
nutty, spiritous, defined, yet indescribable tastiness that 
had made Madam Tousey’s cream famous through all the 
county? Mr. Tousey raised the spoon slowly to his 
mouth. It did! 

**Uncle Elijah,” said Mrs. Joseph, making one of her 
sudden appearances through the register, *‘ 1 don’t know 
why in the world I haven’t thought of it before. It’s 
just this moment come to me how to get you out with a 
turn of the hand. I'm going to hand you up a block and 
tackle, and you can tie the block to the rafter over the 
cupboard and pass the rope down here, and we'll all hang 
on it and pull the cupboard right up into the ceiling. 
Here's your coffee, sir, and just as soon as you've drunk 
that, unless you’d like more ice-cream first— Why, Un- 
cle Elijah!” 

Mr. Tousey was wiping tears of emotion from his eyes 
with his large red silk handkerchief. 

“ It’s nothing,” he said, recovering, and looking down 
appealingly into Annie’s face; “ only I don’t care about 
being gotten out of here, Annie Tousey. I don’t care at 
all. I'd just as lief stay forever right here ot this pig- 
skin trunk and have you pass things up to me. Honey, 
you say you've got a little more of that ice-cream?” 

Mrs. Joseph's face disappeared instantly, but in a mo- 
ment rose again into sight—radiant, yet subdued, as a full 
harvest moon rises and shines on a gathered harvest. 

** Uncle Elijah,” she said, wooingly, ‘‘ you can have the 
cream if you want, but here’s some pie 1 think you'll like 
better. It’s a deep family pie, the kind grandmother 
used to make. If you like this one, I'll promise you to 
have this kind of ice-cream for our dinner every summer 
Sunday, and the family pie for dinner every winter Sun- 
day, or anything else you may happen to fancy.” Her 
manner grew fairly portentous in its significance as she 
paused for his re iy. “These are to be no pie-crust 
promises, Uncle Elijah, I assure you. 
shall be exactly as I say.” 

Mr. Tousey understood. He looked at Annie, and he 
looked at the pie. It was three inches deep. It had the 
bosom of a swan, with just that melting tint of brown, that 
marks the perfect pie. 

** Annie,” said Uncle Elijah, solemnly, “it shall be ex- 
actly as you say.” And he held out his hand for the 
pie. 


If 1 promise, it 





SUPPLEMENT 


A NEW USE FOR THE 


CHAFING-DISH, 


OW that cold weather, with its candy- 
making possibilities, is once more upon 
us, the owner of a chafing-dish may add a 
convivial feature to many an evening spent 
in her house if she will bring forth her chaf- 
ing-dish and in it compound some delicious 
home-niade candy. The chafing-dish will 
prove the centre of attraction and interest, 
and will supply the often sought-for “ some- 
thing to do” on a winter's evening. 

Very delicious and easy to prepare in a 
ehafing-dish. is a certain “brew” of vanilla 
caramels. Put into the blazer two cupfuls 
of sugar, & cup of cream, and two generous 
table-spoonfuls.of butter. Stir constantly to 
prevent scorching, until alittle of the boiling 
liquid will turn to a firm paste if dropped in 
iced water. Remove from the fire, stir in 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract, and beat 
hard for several minutes before turning the 
mixture into buttered pans to cool. Mark 
off in squares. ‘These are relished by people 
who like granulated or sugared caramels. 

Chocolate caramels with nuts may be pre- 
pared by cooking together in the blazer a 
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SINGER National 


TURKEY (Cyrene) 


’ One would scarcely expect to find people in Cyrene, a city 
in the. North of Africa, dressed as are the man and 
woman shown here. The city of Cyrene has known 
many styles of political government ; it has passed 
from the descendants of Ham to the Greeks, and 
thence to the Romans, under whose rule many Jews 
settled here. Successively it was controlled by the 
Persians, the Arabs, the Spaniards and the 
Turks, the latter being now in nominal power. 

The SINGER SEWING MACHINE is 
used here, as in every other civilized 
country, and the persons represented in 
our illustration are of Catalan (Spanish) 
origin, ‘and wear the costume peculiar 
to these people. The picture is repro- 
duced from a photograph taken in the 
city of Cyrene by an agent of The Singer 
Manufacturing Company. 

The reason for the ps of SINGER 
SEWING MACHINES all over the world 
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: is found in the fact that their —_ 
pound of brown sugar, a quarter of a pounc always good, because of their superior de- HairRe 
of grated chocolate, and half a cup of wa- sign aoa construction. Thus the Singer neweil 


ter. When the candy hardens in water, stir 
into it one table-spoonful of butter and a cup 
of chopped walnuts or hickorynuts. Beat 
hard and remove from the fire. Turn into 
pans and cut in squares. 

If a peanut molasses candy is desired it is 
well to have the peanuts prepared before- 
hand. This is done by shelling, skinning, 
and splitting them, and putting a layer of 
them in the bottom of a greased pan. Put 
in the chafing-dish a cup of genuine molasses, 
one of brown sugar, one table-spoonful of 
vinegar, and one of butter. Boil together 
until the candy is crisp when tested in cold 
water; add three-quarters of a teaspoonful of 
baking-soda, and pour the boiling candy over 
the peanuts. This taffy should be very cold 
before it is eaten, and to hasten this end the 
pans may be set outside in the cold air, or, 
better still, in the snow. 

A delicious maple-sugar candy may also be 
made in the chafing-lish. Break into very 
small bitsa pound of maple sugar, and stir it 
into a cup of cream and one of milk mixed. 
Turn into the blazer and boil, stirring all the 
time to prevent scorching, until a little hard- 
ens in cold water. Now beat into the candy 
as many hickoryout kernels as it will take, 
aml then turn out to cool. This may not 
look so pretty as smooth candy that can be 
cut into neat squares, but it makes up in 
palatableness for what it may lack in appear- 
ance, 
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“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


S Breakfast 
—~y 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excelience.... 
Tra ile-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








trade-mark has become a guarantee for 
highest excellence. 


Sold on Instalments. You Can Try One FREE. 





Old Machines Taken in Exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices All Over the World 
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“*The Ox-Tails are examined, piece by piece.” 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘« FRANco- 
AMERICAN SOUPS: HOW THEY ARE MAD&.’’ A copy of this 
artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


{3¥" The Franco-American Soups are 
packed in quart, pint, and half- 
pint cans, All leading grocers 
sell them. Watch for our Trade 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


The Franco-American Food Co. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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EASY WALKING 
INCREASED HEIGHT 
ARCHED INSTEP 
BETTER FITTING SHOES 
mae AND COMFORT 


i —— " 
GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS. Lo 


Harper’s Catalogue 
thoroughly revised and classified, will 


be sent by mail to any address on 









Restores color to faded or gray hair. 
Makes hair grow; stops falling of the hair. 
Cures dandruff; prevents baldness. 
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LADY CURZON 


Vice-Empress of India 


will sip the Pure, Fragrant, 
and Delicious Teas of Ceylon 
and India, which are appeal- 
ing so successfully to dainty 
American women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 
Use half quantity. 
Infuse three minutes. 








not require 
ible, durable, healthful, increase height 10 tin. 71 
4 in., 35¢.: 1 im., soc. Ladies’ or men’s. Special 
name, size of shoe, hei 
day’s trial. 


ry » mvis- 
in. high, agc.; 
Offer—Send 
bt desired, and or. stamp, for pair on 10 
GILBERT HFG, €O., 29 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited, which runs from Chicago | 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice | 
a week, on fast special schedule, via a route partic- | 
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THE VIRGINS HYMN. 
BY- KATHARINE PYLE. 


Q" sleep and rest; ob, sleep and rest, 
Thou Blessed Babe upon my breast, 
For softly fades the evening light; 
Soon it is night; soon it is night. 


Sleep on, sleep on, Thou Babe Divine, 
Held warm against this breast of mine; 
So soft and small, so soft and small, 
To be the very Lord of all. 


Oh, little, little tender hands, 

Must you be pierced and bound with bands? 
Oh, little feet against my arm, 

Must you go forth to suffer harm? 


But sleep and rest; oh, sleep and rest, 
Thou Holy Thing upon my breast; 

The sword that pierces heart of Thine, 
My Little Babe, must pass through mine. 


Sleep on; sleep on, tho’ shadows fall. 
Sleep on, Thou King and Lord of all 

Oh, sleep! Thy Mary shall not fear 

While Thou art near; while Thou art near 
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( NE‘of the noticeable features of this year’s fashions 

is the great number of accessories to dress tliatare 
considered absolutely necessury, There are so many dif- 
‘ferent ways of garnishing the necks of gowns that-it re- 
quires careful consideration before deciding on what shall 
be bought for the wiuter’s outfit. 

The shirt-waist must needs havea neck-tie, a bow, a 
collar, or something added; and there must always be 
something white directly against the throat, so as to make 
it more becoming 

Old laces are greatly in demand just now, and add 
greatly to the beauty of many a gown. Lace of all kinds 
is in fashion, the older and yellower the better. Some 
women have their laces dipped in coffee to give them a 
look of the antique. The long pieces of lace are mended 
with scrupulous care, and used in a thousand and one 
dainty little bows and ties 





PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED LINEN COLLARS. 


White linen collars look well with the severe tailor-made 
gowns. They are worn very high; some are turned over; 
others are straight banda. With these are worn the four- 
in-hand or the Aseot tie. Then there are the piqué stocks, 
which at present are heavily starched, instead of being left, 
as they were a few months ago, without any starch. They 
are very mannish-looking and rather smart. But these 
high collars are bad for the skin of the throat, as any 
wrapping up of the throat is apt to discolor the skin, so 
that when a low gown is worn there is an ugly rim of 
yellow almost always to be seen where the collar has kept 
all air from the throat. 

The prettiest fashion of all is the dainty little turned- 

down collar of sheer 


SZ linen lawn or cam- 

bric, with hem.stitch- 

4) ; | ed points or with a 

. 4 very fine y eye A 

’ | upon it. These col- 
' 


lars are very narrow, 

do not quite meet in 

front, and are on a 

band which is slipped 

inside the stock-col- 
> lar 

Just now there are 

for sale at the large 

shops the ribbon or 

satin stock-collars of 

every size, and of a 

very good shape. 

These can be adjust- 

ed to any waist, and 

the little white collar 

sewed or fastened on 

with buttons. Any 

waist looks well fin- 

ished with one of 
these. 

Real lace Valenci- 

ennes or point is 

made into these col- 

lars—a very narrow 

band of insertion, to 

which is sewed a second ruffle, also of the same’ lace. 

These little lace collars are very becoming, particular! 

to middle-aged women. There are some pieces of hand- 

embroidery on Swiss muslin that are rather larger than 

the collars just described, and these are also fashionable, 
and Jook very well over a dark satin stock. 

Mull ties edged with lace are still worn, but the ends of 
the lace are much longer, so that very little of the mull 
shows. Some of these ties have only enough mull in 
them to reach around the throat, and then both bow and 
ends are of lace. There is a white Chantilly lace which is 
very expensive and quite rare, and it makes very pretty 
ends for these ties; but there is no fixed rule as to what 
sort of lace shall be used—both the light and heavy kinds 
are correct. 

The long lace barbs of our grandmother's time are the 
smartest things imaginable, and marvellous workmanship 
is seen in some of the old pieces that are now brought 
forth. These are long enough to tie at the throat in a 
bow-knot, and tlie ends fall down some distance on the 
waist. Then there are long pieces of lace insertion, from 
four to five inches broad, which are tied io a bow-knot, 
and the ends left to hang down even ou the skirt of the 
gown. The fine pieces of Irish point are very good for 
this, particularly on a velvet coat; but, again, there is no 
law as to what lace is or is not in fashion—lace of all 
kinds is on the crest of the wave so far ds fashion is con- 
cerned 

There are, especially in the French laces, a great many 
mitations that are very fine and most effective, and not at 
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all expensive. Sewing lace ends on to ribbon is a fad 
that-was- started in the summer, and is still used with 
shirt - waists. The ribbon should be long enough to 
around the neck twice and tie in a bow in front. The 
lace should be about three inches deep, sewed on full at 
the ends and a little way up the sides. This is a becoming 
fashion for dressing the neck, and a very durable one, for 
the lace can so easily be renewed when it becomes soiled ; 
and it must be remembered that soiled lace is not fashion- 
able, although old yellow lace is. 


VELVET BOWS. 


On many of the new French gowns there is a very odd 
trimming at the neck. A bow of miroir velvet is tied 
very tightly, and then the ends are left to flare. This bow 
is put just below the collar in front, and fastened with a 
rhinestone or diamond buckle. On a black velvet gown 
the bow will be of blue miroir velvet, or on a light gown 
with a white satin collar the bow will be of black velvet. 
It is a most effective touch to a waist, and one that is ab- 
solutely new. On some of the cheviot gowns that have 
yokes of colored silks the fancy is to put a very small bow 
of black velvet with a rhinestone buckle in the centre, al- 
though there may be no black on any other part of the 
gown. The cerise shade in the miroir velvet is also used 

or the larger bows 

just described, and 
one shade of burnt- 
orange. These last 
two colors are 
somewhat trying, 
and it is not a very 
good plan to use 
them  indiscrimi- 
nately. When they 
are becoming, they 
give a very smart 
touch to any 
gown, and quite 
transform a dull- 
looking one. 

Bows with long 
ends made of 
miroir velvet rib- 
bon, with the ends 
trimmed with jet, 
are seen on some 
of the more elab- 
orate gowns, and 
are also used on the 
capes. ‘The velvet 
is cut on the bias, and tied in a medium-sized bow just 
at the throat, the ends being very long. On all of the new 
fashionable capes and collars made of fur, brocade, etc., 
there are long bows at the throat of ribbon or silk or vel- 
vet edged with lace, or of lace itself. Any cape that is 
made without something of this sort at the throat looks 
unfinished, and a rhinestone buckle, or a jewelled buckle 
of some sort, is considered necessary to have a well-turned- 
out gown. 

Knots of lace on either side of the neck are made by 
a and sewing on a piece of lace half a yard in 
ength. The lace, of course, falls close together, but 
looks full and effective. The-lace must always be not 
less than quarter of a yard wide. 





There are two or three new ways of arranging the hair, 
but the Pompadour style still remains foremost, and 
while it is not as exaggerated as it was, is still rather 
larger, and can often be accomplished by using only one’s 
own hair. The front hair is brought tes a little more 
over the face than it was, and while there are hints and 
rumors that bangs are coming in again, as yet all that has 
been seen of them is the few curls brought down to soften 
the generally unbecoming look of a stiff Pompadour roll. 
At the back the hair is arranged either half-way down or 
very high. For evening it is always arranged very high 
and-brought us far forward as possible in order‘to show 
the shape of the head. All sorts of very high ornaments 
are put at the left side of the knot. This is quite like 
what was done last year, ouly, if possible, the fashion is 
now universal of always wearing something in the hair 
with evening «ress. There are bows of twisted velvet 
ribbon, very narrow and very high, with an aigrette and 
a jewelled clasp; there is an arrangement of one —_ 
ostri¢h feather that bends forward instead of back, anc 
this is finished with a knot of ribbon. .Then there are 
small head-dresses made of knots of ribbon and flowers, 
the flowers in a little cluster, from which start the bows 
of ribbon, The measurement from the chin to the tip of 
the ornament in the hair is somewhat startling, but still 
the effect is smart, and of course is fashionable, so what 
more ig there to be 
desired? Black or _ 
white feathers are 
used; never colored 
ones; but bows of 
all colors are per- 
missible. 

There are a great 
many combs still 
worn in the bair— 
back-combs, side- 
combs, and front- 
combs to push the 
Pompadour _for- 
ward. ‘These are 
almost always of 
the dark tortoise- 
shell. Sometimes 
there is a band of 
diamonds or rbine- 
stones on the edge 
of the comb, but no- 
thing very elabo- 
rate. The hair itself 
must be wavy and 
kept in perfect or- 
der. A great deal 
of care is bestowed 
upon the hair now- 

ays; for while it is the fashion to have wavy hair, it 
is not the fashion to have it disorderly, and there must be 
a gloss and finish that tell of good brushing and thor- 
ough care. 














Wo for many years past have girls taken so much 
interest in music as they are doing this year. The 
season of opera promises to be remarkably fine, the very 
best singers in the world having been engaged. Even the 
aisles and steps in the opera-house are crowded by music- 
loving fins at every matinée performance. There are 
some who, so ‘to speak, tuke a mortgage on purt of the 
standing-room, and resent discovering any one else in 
what they consider the places to which they have secured 
prior right by occupation at two or three matinées in suc- 
cession. Naturally, among highly trained amateurs, there 
has arisen a desire to improve in their own accomplish- 
ment, and good music at home is now a thing cultivated 
with enthusiasm. 


Among other novelties, we may mention ‘‘ The Amateur 
ap Orchestra.” It is to be composed of ten girls who 
can play moderately well on either the violin, zither, man- 
dolin, guitar, or banjo. They are to meet once a week to 
practise at each other's house for two hours, on Wednes- 
day mornings, and they sensibly have not aspired to any 
very classic or difficult style of music, but have selected 
the simplest pieces arranged for the different parts. Twice 
— the wiuter these girls will give concerts, and in- 
vite their friends to note fhe progress they have made. 
One of the members, who plays the violin, bas taken the 
position of leader of the orchestra, and she is trying to in- 
duce the other members to consent to wear uniforms, 
which she is sure will add much to their attractiveness as 
performers. She has gone so far as tu plan and design a 
costume after this fashion: short red: skirt, with black 
velvet peasant waist over sheer white bodice, with full 
sleeves to the elbow; black velvet aigrette bows in the 
hair; low patent-leather shoes with red buckles, and black 
silk stockings embroidered in red. So far, however, this 
ambitious young woman has not succeeded in gaining the 
other girls’ consent to dress themselves up in this fantas- 
tic style, but there is no knowing what they may decide 
upon later in the season. Apro of music, the sight- 
reading class, which was very successful last winter, has 
been resumed again. The meetings are always full, and 
some of the members have become sufficiently expert to 
think of starting sub-classes of their own, in which their 
little sisters may be prepared for the graduating class. 


A few young women have engaged the services of a 
teacher who drills them in the art of laughing in a silvery 
and refined manner. It seems a trifle droll, but is 
not a bad idea. Voice-culture is commendable. For 
the speaking-class as well as for the laughing -cluss 
a tuning-fork is used by the teacher, who strikes the 
proper note according to the pitch of the voices in review, 
and then endeavors to modulate the tones as much as 

ible. To girls who have been in the habit of all talk 
ng together at the top of their lungs at receptions and 
lunch parties the new departure is not easy, but they are 
= trying, and it is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


Writing-desks seem to have entirely gone ont of fash- 
ion. At least they are fast being superseded by the tables, 
which have been taking their places more and more of 
late. For girls who have a very large correspondence a 
desk is hardly a convenience. The writing-place is too 
small. There are too many brass handles and knobs and 
too much finery in the fancy writing-desks of the present 
time for good practical use. The ion York girl of to- 
day prefers a writing-table, and one girl has just made 
herself one, or rather covered it a fitted it up,.and 
she proclaims it ‘‘ perfection.” She did it in this way: 
In an old bric-a- brac shop, or shop where second-hand 
furniture is polished up to look like new, away over 
on the east side of town, she found a beautiful old ma- 
hogany table with carved claw legs. It was the size she 
wanted, about a yard long and half a yard wide. She 
bought it for two dollars, after a little bargaining. 

The next thing was to see how she could make a writ 
ing-table out of it, as it had evidently been a card table, 
and bad a shabby old felt top. This she took off in a 
short space of time, and in its place put a cover of dark 
red imitation leather, neatly tacked on with small brass- 
headed nails. That done, the next question was how to 
fit.it up. For not much over five dollars she bought a 
lovely set of dark red china writing things— inkstand, 
letter-rack, tray, stamp-box, file, blotter-holder, penbolder, 
candlestick, and mucilage-bottle. When put out on her 
leather - topped table they were most effective. At one 
side she put a small book-rack, which holds her dictionary, 
reference-books, and social register; on the other side is a 
lock-box, where she intends to keep notes or letters or 
anything of value pertaining to her correspondence. In 
the drawer of the table, she will keep her paper, enve- 
lopes, writing-pads, ete. To complete all, this clever girl 
has painted for herself, on a sheet of white blotting-paper, 
a calendar decorated in poppies and sheaves of wheat. 
A small vase, to hold one single rose, or flower of any kind, 
stands at the left side, and when the hour for morning 
correspondence comes, nothing can exceed the sensation of 
= which this young woman fecls when she sits down 
to write. 


.At the moment all the girls I know are busy making 
Christmas presents. Some of the ideas are novel, and 
are easily carried out. One is, to make hand-bags out of 
the soft felt military hats given to them by their soldier 
friends. It does not sound like a pretty idea, but the bag 
that one girl has just finished is a great success. She em- 
broidered the crown of the hat in guns, swords, pistols, 
flags, and sabres, dotted here and there al] overit. On the 
brim she sewed narrow pieces of red, white, and blue vel- 
vet ribbons, about an inch wide, and then feather-stitched 
them on. Then she lined the whole hat with bright red 
silk, leaving a little to come beyond the edge and form 
a narrow ruffle asa finish. To hang it up by, she put red, 
white, and blue ribbon, three inches wide, for loops and 
ends. The whole, when completed, was exceedingly 
pretty. Epira LAWRENCE. 
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CHRRSEMAS. CAKE. 


Com Northern friends who moved to 
Baltimore were pleasantly surprised on 
Christmas eve by gifts of loaves of delicious 
cake. of severak varieties from families with 
whom they had) become’ intimate, and learn- 
ed that. there .was.a pretty custom in that 
city,of sending at Christmastime cake made 
from: receipts perfected by long, use, At 
Christmas—and, indeed, throughout the win- 
ter season, When“ exchanges ” as. well: as 
hospitable; tables are to be supplied—there 
is a specin! demand for+choice cake, anysl 
among the following receipts will be found 
a variety sufficient to please all tastes: 

Almond Cake.—Cream. half a cup of but- 
ter and a cup and a half of sugar; add half 
acup of milk, 2 cups-of flour, the whites of 
4 eggs, anda te aspoonful and a half of bak- 
ing-powder. Bake in the pans used for jelly 
cake. Make an icing with the whites of 3 
eggs und 3 table-spoonfuls of sugar. -Blanch, 
1 pound of almonds, and chop half of them 
almost to a powder, Mix with a little of the 
icing, spread it between the-layers, then cov- 
er the whole cake with the remainder of the 
icing, arrangiug halved almonds on the top 
and sides. 

Nut Fruit Cake.—Cream 2-cups of sugar 
and t-of- butter; add: 6 well-beaten eggs, 4 
cups of flour, 1 of cold water} 1 -of hickory- 
nuts, one-half pound of rafsins—seeded, fine- 
ly chopped, and dredged: witly flour—1.tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, 2 of 
creanvof tartar, and I’grated. nutmeg. 

Chocolate Cake,—Cream 1 cupful of, butter 
and 4 of sugar, add 3 well-beaten eggs, 4 cups 
of flour, 1 cupful of sweet milk, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of soda, 1 of cream of tartar; two-thirds 
of a cake of chocolate dissolved in water (a 
cup of boiling water); Puf this-in just-as 
the cake is ready. for the oven, stir thorough- 
ly through the mixture, and bake. 

Roll Sponge-Cake.—Beat together 1 cup of 
sugar ant 3 eggs; add 1 cup of flour, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, and’ 1- teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Bake the mixture in a 
square jelly-cake tin, cover with jelly, and; 
while hot, roll it up 

White Sponge-Cake.—Beat the whites of 8 
eggs, and add to a cupful anda half of pow- 
dered sugar; then stir ina cup of flour into 
which a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. has 
been sifted... Flavor withea scant teaspoon 
ful of essence of-vanilla or bitter almond. 

Angel-Cake.—The ingredients needed are 
the whites of 11 eggs, » tumbler and- a half 
of siftedtgratulated sugar, a tumbler of flour 
three times sifted,.a teaspoonful of vanilla 





HARPER'S 


essence, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
sifted. ‘The tumblers should contain two 
gills and « quarter. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, then add the sigar light- 
ly, ten the flour gently, and lastly the ¢s- 
sence of vanilla. Do not stop beating until 
you. are: ready to 
tin, Which should be one of those with a tube 
in the middle, sometimes known asa “ Fiirk’s 
heads” The pati should not» be. greased. 
Bake forty minutes in a moderate oven. Hf 
still soft when tried with a straw, let it bake 
longer. When baked, turn the tin upside 
down on saucers to cool. Cut with a very 
sharp knife.» The same receipt may be used 
for sunshine-cake by adding 6 of the yolks 
of the eggs, well beaten, after beating: the 
whités and the sugar together. 

Boiled Sponge-Cake.—Beut the whites and 
the yolks of 7 eggs separately, then put them 
together and beat until very light. Boj! to- 
gether a cup and a half of sugar and 6 table- 
spoonfuls of water,.andy while hot, pour 
slowly on theeggs, beating steadily, Con- 
tinue for fifteen or twenty minutes, then’add 
the juice of a lemon and 1} cups of flour. 

Lemon Cake.—Beat together-1 scant cup 
of butter und 3 cups:of sugar; add the yolks 
and whites of 5.eggs beaten separately, and | 
1 cup of milk, 3) cups of flour, @ scant tea- | 
spoonful of soda, ihe jiiiee and rind of a | 
lemon (the. last should’ be “put into the 
creamed ‘butter and sugar before the other 
ingredients are stirred in); -Frost with white 
icing flavored with lemon*juice> The fol* 
lowing receipt is excellent: 

Boiled Ieing.— One cup ofgranulated sugar, 
2 table-spoonfuls of water: 
it threads from the spoon, stirring. often: Beat 
the white of 1 egg: stiff, -Put ittinto a-deep 
dish; and; whew the sugar is*bufling, turn the 
whole on: the-egg, and:beat*rapidly: together 
until thick enougleto spread onthe cake. 

Orange: Cake—Beat: separdtel y= the- yolks 
of 5 eggs and, the whites*of 3yadd to. the 
yolks 2 cups-of-sugar; 2 cups of flour, 2 tea- 
spooafile of. baking-powder, one-half a cup= 
ful of water, the grated" rind and jilice of 2 
oranges. Lastly stir in the» beaten whites: 
Bake in four cakes, and. put’ between the, 
cakes and_over the top-a frosting made-of 
the whites of 2 eggs, 2°cups of sugar, and the"| 
juice and grated. rind of a lemon or-&@ sour- 
orange—the latter. is preferable. 

Dainty-Cake.—Cream together 2 cups: of 
sugar and a cup and a half of butter, and add 
1 cup of milk, 4 cups of flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of soda, 2 of-cream of tartar, and the whites 
of 8 eggs. Either white icing or chocolate 
icing can be used. 
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POND’S EXERACT is manufactured by us, at our own factory, with the most improved 
machinery ,-under our- own supervision, and* every: bottle*is guaranteed to be pure, 


uniform and’ unequalled in quality. 


Cheapest, because Best. 
Always Pure and Safe. 


Can be used, with equal safety, both Inter- 
nally and Externally. 

















A RELIEF FOR EVERY PAIN. 


Cures Inflammations, Hemorrhages, \Catarrh, Piles, ' &e. 


USED: BY” PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, DENTISTS AND HOSPITALS IN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


put the mixture into the | 


Boibtogether till ‘|: 


BAZAR 1059 





FeeeD & ‘BARON have just completed an attractive 

collection of ‘Sterling Silver. which is beautiful in De- 
sign and perfect in Workmanship. 
and decorativé pieces, especially appropriate as Gifts for 
Weddings and the -Holidays, 


REED & BARTON 


It embraces many useful 


Silversmiths - 
TRADS-M ARK : : 
Our goods are for sale by 4! Union Square a New YorRK 
all the leading jewelers... (8s) 8 Maiden Lane ) 
= STERLING 
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SELF-PLAYING MUSIC 


The Olympia Self-Playing Music Box is the latest 
and most improved of all the Music Boxes 
with interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


The above 
ilustration 


The Piano o ehsiens tained by ihe Cynsie shows Style 1v— 

unless played by six or eight hands, an highly polished ma- 
Cannot Produce then the players must experts—for ‘hogany > oak case— 
Olympia disks are as much superior to. all others in their 22x20x10 inches high. 
correct and expressive rendering as the Olympia Music 77 teeth in comb— 
Box itself is superior to every other make in tone and Price, including One 
simplicity of construction. Tune-Disk, 


This Wonderful you'll realize at once; the durability $ [5 ies 


Richness you'll appreciate years from now, after 
of Tene: deep et would have been worn 
Extra Tunes, 60c. each. 


out and useless.~ It doesn’t have to be coaxed to play; 
any child can give the winding crank a few turns—enough 
for a dozen tunes—30 minutes without re-winding. Disks 





Indorsed by Presidents, Senators and G Jongress- 
men of the United ‘States, by Governors 

and other Dignitaries ; also*by Catectelements Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing 

Royalty of Ew ope. ee | ‘ie Church rei, enseramenta = 

F. G. OTTO & SONS, nd Ghoti tue... deveny Clty, Mi J. 


Or from Dealers in Musical instruments, Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, etc., etc. 


are eas:ly changed—they 're practically indestructible, 


Over 500 Tunes are ready now, and the latest music is. 
constantly being added. - 


Charming Home may be arranged without not 


“Insist on an Olympia, 
there is no 
“* Just as Good,”’ 





e if an 
, sing- 
ymns 


Send for handsome illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Music Boxes 
at all prices and list of tunes. 





W-NetE OUR NAME ON. EVERY LABEL AND WHAPPER. 
PB Bike VAM YEE ™ 


PON D’s. EXTRACT CO., - New York.and London. | 
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CHRISTMAS, EIGHTEEN NINETY-EIGHT.—Dnrawn sy 





Drawn wy Axperr E. Srerver.--[(Szz Pace 1063. } 
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4 Made for the skin of all 
people—for bath, for toi- 
let—safe, clean, positively 
pure. 

If your dealer: doesn’t 
sell Wool Soap, the purest 
toilet and bath soap on 
earth, send. your name 
and address, and his,too, 
on.a.postaliand we’ lf'send 
you: a’sample cake: free. 
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Swift:and Company, Chicago 


The only soap that won’t shrink woolens 
Po ILA RL 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Tri-on-fa cork in- | 


nersoles, keeps the 


i 


foot warm and | 


comfortable. 


They are most | 


stylish. Made‘ in 
every size and 
Will wear 
longer than most 
other makes, and, 
withal, are per- 
fectly comfortable. 

Our shoe-book 
shows. sixteen 
styles, from» the 
fashionable: broad- 
toe to the dainty 
pointed-toe. dress 
shoe. 

How can they’ 
be made for = 
price? 

Large sales! 
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BY MAIL 


Until your dealer has them,+ 
we will send you a pair, pre- F 
paid for, $2.50. We guarantee 
them and will refund your 
i. money if you wish. 
| Our shoe-book tells an in- 
teresting story. Shall we 
send you one? 


| HURLEY & CASHMAN,’ 
Manufacturers, 
LYNN, - MASS.. 





The Two Lending Perfumes of the Season 


These perfur mes are q sen T as delicate and iy ald as most perfumes knowa 
Come slagt “aren viele the re ‘of 2 bouquet 
ne ~ . 3 4 A. ar NTS than "thes 
aining the 


xquisite sew 
> The da os va ben wy bathe vhaaes ese perfumes have ex uched 


yal admiration 
=D. p RAADE's S importation Office, 46 Bast 14th Street, New York. 

















Absolutely wine odor of 
the living flower. 
Be sure to get the 

“No. 4711.” 


Sole U.S. Agents 


MULHENS. & KROPFP, ¥. Y. 



























THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


TEIGHNER’ FETT-POWDER 0 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Sold by all Druggists aad Perfumers. 


WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 














Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: 











See 










Spencerian Pens| z 
p ea gy Berkshire 


<Soe) 
That <<] 
Hole? <a aa 


That is for inserting a poin 
from the holder, and to hen the ink from flow- 
back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 

_~ on corey" of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical No 


ian Pen 


450 Broome Street, New 





IANMANS 
[TORIDA WATER 








‘Hills 
Sanatorium, 


<="CANCER 


instrument to eject the 





Tumors. — my vot ange and 


——" 








Without tie’ use ‘af th the Knife 


ag, — vent Ae rer echo tee): 
ee an mity ior wens 

Please state s possible and our book with 
expt ieadicn ot to wasted Oe Address, 


nw. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


‘COLLEGE DAYS AND THEIR SEQUEL. 
IL—WHEN COLLEGE DAYS ARE OVER. ° 


A WEEK in June—rose garlands and daisy chains, 
cluss-day jollity, Commencement ceremonies, sonor- 
ous addresses from gowned ** prexies;” ribbon-tied diplo- 
mas, smiles and tears, congratulations and Jeave-takings, 
and four happy years of young-womanhood have reached 
their culmination. Freshman heroine worship, Sopho- 
more pranks, Junior condescension, Senior dignity, societ 
meetings, theatricals, contests intellectual sale athletic—all 
the i ts which have formed the round of college life 
are now events of past history to the new-fledged bachelor 
of arts. The gates which unclosed in welcome to the 
Freshman entering with feelings of mingled apprebension 
and pleasure now close tenderly and regretfully behind the 
alumna. College days are over, and another phase of 
life lies at the parting of the ways. 

It is safe to assume that every graduate feels a certain 
sense of responsibility when she leaves college, and that 
she also experiences a desire to prove her right and title 
to a place in the world’s activities—be they domestic, so- 
cial, or professional—in a manner to do credit to Alma 
Mater. During the college years the outside world has 
seemed ‘*nah und doch so fern,” merely the stage of fu- 
ture activity to be set with the proper scene when she is 
ready to make her entrance, and play a réle of whose un- 
qualified. success: she has no manner of doubt. Com- 
mencement day brings the paths of life actually before 
her, and it is for her choice in which she shall tread. 

How, then, does the average girl emerge from her col- 
lege course? In: the first place,as a contradiction and 
disappointment to many who hold certain deep-seated 
though erroneous beliefs. She is net a pale, round- 
shoulderéd pedant, prove to vaunting her knowledge in 
and out of sexgon; her youthful freshness is not prema: 
turely withered, and her eyesight is perfectly good; she 
has not gbandoned herself to specious agnosticism, though 
she has acquired reason for the faith there is in her; 
spoiled neither in body or mind, she is,on the contrary, 
gloriously developed in both. 

Taking account of stock of the four years, what is the 
net gain? To start with, the alumna is the richer by 
awakened mental activity; her faculties have been har- 
moniously developed; her esthetic horizon is widened; 
she has acquited a fair amount of book-learning, no mean 
provision. for the business of the world. Furthermore, 
she has the sense of independence which comes from the 
realization of the higher self; her insight into the mean 
ing of life is clearer; her conception of moral values more 
just. Broader and stronger in mind and character, better 
developed in body, she has, nevertheless, lost none of the 
inherent emotional qualities; they have been merely re- 
duced .to proper proportions, Then as additional items 
on the credit. side are a host of acquaintances and some 
stanch friends; the linking together of many interests, 
and the lasting inspiration from diverse.sources. Preju 
dices and aggressive opinions have been removed or mod- 
ified, and angularities of disposition rounded by friction 
with varying types of girls. And, best of all, she has in 
mind a well-defined intention and purpose to be useful in 
her-day and generation, which wil surely find outward 
expression in the home, in business and professioual life, 
or in philanthropic effort. ° : 

Now if we turn to the other side of the ledger we find 


only-transient mannerisms as-an offset. The college girl . 


may, and often does, overestimate the value of her intel- 
lectual attainments; she takes herself too seriously, and 
for the time being loses a saving sense of humor; she 
poses a trifle, and is just a little superior lo those benighted 
beings who have never been tocollege. But this is purely 
manner, not matter; a brush with the world, especially if 
the world be personified in an irreverent younger brother, 
will put ‘such potions to complete rout. In very truth, 
she is not queer and unlovable and unfit for ordinary ex- 
istence; she only needs a little time to readjust herself to 
a world which has grown unfamiliar in its personal re- 
lations sinee she pussed her college eutrance examination. 

The account thus balanced, the net gain ascertained, 
now comes the question, What will she do with it? The 
habits of mental and physical activity engendered by stu- 
dent life must find an outlet. To many college women 
graduation signilies entrance upon farther study, or the be- 
ginning of the active career for which the past years have 
been a special preparation. But in this paper let us con- 
sider the average graduate—the girl who has no impera- 
tive necessity to work for her living. Of course this one 
intends to “‘ have a good time,” and by no means despises 
the amenities of society. Still, she has a conviction of 
duty to be dene and work to be accomplished for the 
good of mankind. Such conviction may take various 
concrete forms; it may manifest itself for the benefit of 
immediate and particular humanity in the shape of scien- 
tific housekeeping. This latter presupposes matrimony, 
for, contrary to popular belief, college girls do marry 
and become rulers in a realm which is woman's alone. 
Despite another accepted tradition, the college girls knows 
something of cookery, especially of the chafing-<dish va- 
riety, and in the course of college light housekeeping she 
has accomplished such gastronomic marvels that with en- 
larged opportunities she will perform still greater won- 
ders, and that fabled pie will never grace the festive 
board. If motherhood as well as wifehood be her lot, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that baby will be none the 
worse because his mother numbered biology, chemistry, 
and sociology among the subjects of her college course, 
or because she was in her day a famous tennis champion, 
or captain of the basket-ball team. Investigation proves 
that these college babies stand well in the ranks of infant 
humanity. ‘The same intelligence which enabled the col- 
lege girl to wrestle with the differential calculus will 
stand her in good stead in wrestling with the more in- 
tricate problem of directing the first impulses of a new 
soul. 

But suppose the type of alumna we have in view 
chooses a life untrammelled by domestic obligations, and 
still would find vent for a In such cuse, the field 
which naturally presents itself is sociological effort in the 
way of college settlement, organized charities, or individ- 
ual philanthropy. ‘The noble work of the college settle- 
ment has made its own record; but college settlements 
are few, and human wretchedness is universal. So work 
for humanity, for what are miscalled the lower classes, is 
to be found on every hand—the town and village afford 
opportunity as well as the most densely crowded city. 


HARPS BAZAR i"! 


Here is a chance to put to practical test the-information 
gathered: from text-books and Jectures, and the chance is 
all the better if the begtanlag small. It goes without 
saying that no college girl will go into this work in the 
Mrs. Pardiggle spirit, though, like that eminent philan- 
thropist, she will make mistakes, and will have much to 
learn. Results will not follow in the ratio of the effort 
expended; it will remain a clear case of Paul and Apollos. 
The variations of philanthropic work are endless; but a 
boys’ club, a girls’ guild, an evening class are usually the 
efforts nearest at hand. Then it is a blessed gift to be 
able to visit among the poor with the fine courtesy re- 
quired, to sit beside the wash-tub or the ironing- lis- 
tening to a tale of distress poured out because the visitor 
has-inspired a weary soul with the belief in a common 
womanhood. 

Then another helpful form of activity is interest in the 
public schools. In certain States and localities women 
may serve on school boards, and thus may bring into the 
management of public schools many changes in the mat- 
ter of sanitation, improvements in courses of study, and 
betterment of conditions generally. Or the college grad- 
uate may take town improvement as her mission, and may 
help to educate her fellow-residents to neatness of public 
streets, to the desirability of free parks, and to a prelimi- 
nary knowledge of ssthetic effect in the matter of flower- 
beds and shade trees. ay | with this she may take up 
the case of a free public library, if none exists in her 
town, and may prove herself a more watchful guardian 
of health than the paid official, who, by-the-way, will 
thereby be impelled to do his duty as never before. 

These are only a few hints of work Tor the public weal, 
and: blessed will she be in both giving and receiving who 
can bring to such pursuit intelligence, abundant time, 
some means, and unflagging zeal. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 


CHRISTMAS, EIGHTEEN NINETY-EIGHT. 
See illustration on double page. 


YEAR ago, a little year. 
But oh! it seems full ten years long 
Since one she loved was here—was here, 
And with her sang the Christmas song. 
The Christmas song of mirth and cheer, 
One year ago, one weary year. 


Alone she sits and thinks of him, 

The year’s last sands-aré sinking low. 
The empty room is strangely dim 

Save for the candles’ yellow glow. 
Almost one fancies ghosts about; 
The sparkling Yule-tide stars are out. 


She sings, with what a quavering note, 
Her grieving thoughts are far, away, 
A sob is trembling in her throat, 
How shall she sing this song to-day? 
Old memories at her heart-strings clutch, 
One’s native jand may ask too Much! 


And yet, there may be tender ghosts 
That steal from shores contiguous 
To waves that sweep from our own coasts, 
And wistfully yearn over us; 
Such shadowy friends, so close they stand 
One almost feels the vanished hand. 


And many a heart this Christmas-tide 
Keeps vigil, for its dear ones gone. 
A lonely hearth, « chair beside 
The embers once that redly shone. 
And many a heart must mourn its fate 
This Christmas, eighteen nincty-eight. 


TIMELY HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
BUYERS. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


BSOLUTE and entire novelty is always difficult to 
JX find. The seeker after the new has ever a tiresome 
and not infrequently a thankless task. The discovery, 
when made, is apt to fall far short of the expectation, and 
the really good and worthy ate all too likely to have been 
sacrificed tothe desire for something out of the common, 
strange, and hitherto unseen. In spite of the fact that 
each Christmas season as it comes brings some new designs 
and occasional objects devised to meet the demand, the 
best gifts are apt to be found among standard objects. 
The most satisfactory selections are apt to be those which 
embody solid worth and have a value which lies deeper 
than mere newness. Fresh designs and novel shapes 
rather than strange and unfamiliar objects make the varia- 
tion which is safest and appeals to the best taste. Con- 
servative buyers are those who know no after-regrets, who 
are called upon to expend no energy in useless repining 
It is the seekers after the impossible who become victims 
of their own rashness and know neither calm nor peace. 

Yet, while all this is true, and weary nerves bear un- 
doubted witness to the unwisdom of the fruitless search, 
certain fresh things are offered that are good at the same 
time, and each season ‘in its turn brings forth some de- 
signs or some materials that are new in"their application 
if not in fact, and that include all the charm which varia- 
tion lias to give, yet are of solid worth and serve a definite 
end. This year gun-metal and stag-horh, with the lovely 
poeti¢ autumn -leaf finish given to silver overlaid with 
gold, may fairly be said to head the list. The former two, 
while far from new, have been applied to a hundred ob- 
jects not preViously seen in just such form, and the last is 
as new &s is any beautiful object set before our gaze. 
While similar effects may have been seen now and then, 
the application is entirely novel, aud the various objects in 
which it is shéwn make some of the loveliest and most 
attractive gifts that could be devised. 

The men folk, who for many years have been held dif.- 
ficult and somewhat hard to please, have been remem- 
bered both royally and well. The stag-horn is essentially 
masculine in effect, and the gun-metal has a certain dig- 
nity and sobriety which seem to suit it to their needs, 
while countless more familiar materials have been mould- 
ed to suit their tastes and to fill the demands which are 
exclusively their own, For the smokers there are cigar- 
lighters whose silver Jamps have handles of the horn, in 
varying prices from nine dollars to thirty, complete sets 
of cloisonné enamel for three, cigar-cutters of gun-metal 


_ even less, 
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for four, the same’ in autumn-leaf effect set with jewels 
for ten, cigarette-cases of the same metal for thirteen, and 
match-safes for six, while smaller objects are to be found 
by the score. For those who shave at home there are cups 
and lamps of silver set in horn, which run up to thirty 
dollars, and charming travelling conveniences in most 
compact form for a fifth of the price; while filling an in- 
termediate place are ideal mirrors and the practical strops 
made beautiful with silver mountings in choice designs. 
For the genial host, whether Benedict or bachelor, are 
offered liquor sets of fine glass for ten dollars; the same 
in dainty green and white for serving créme de menthe, 
and Jock cases of fine wood enclosing cut-glass decanters, 
brilliant and bewitching in themselves, for twenty-five ; 
besides which are offered a whole host of game-counters, 
cards, and the like, which are suited to all enthusiasts, let 
their sex be what it may. 


Whist and euchre for in-door recreation, golf and all 
similar sports for lovers of the open air, have become not 
popular alone, but a veritable craze. Charming gifts that 
are of trifling value can be found in playing-cards of good 
quality, put up in convenient leather cases, those contain- 
ing two packs for one dollar and eighty-five cents, single 
oves for one dollar; while game-counters in silver are 
offered for one dollar and seventy-five cents, in more cost- 
ly ivory for ten, and the autumn-leaf set with tiny jewels 
for all prices from twelve dollars to twenty-five. Cloi- 
sonné enamel, which is always artistic and always good, 
is shown in cribbage-boards for the moderate sum of three 
dollars; golf scores can be purchased for all prices from 
three to five; and the bicycle alone affords infinite variety, 
whether the recipient be man or woman, youth or young 
girl. The very latest device is a bag with straps to at- 
tach it to the wheel, in the cover of which is encased a 
mirror and a watch, and within which are stored comb, 
brush, curling-iron, and perfumery-bottle, and which sells 
for eight dollars. Following it are less novel but always 
welcome handle - bars with silver mountings for really 
small sums, dainty and elaborate devices, including mo- 
ther-of-pear], for nine dollars, silver bells, name-plates, 
clips, and the like, any and all of which can be found in 
an almost endless variety of designs, and for almost any 
price one may elect to pay. 

Women of all ages, from the witching sixteen to that 
maturity which brings calmness and peace, offer a prolific 
field, Considering all their wants and whims and all that 
is offered to meet the demand, embarrassment of riches 
becomes the only fair ground of complaint. Jewels, laces, 
silver, pottery china, glass, and all the whole range of 
pare! beautiful things are here from which to choose. 

aveille glass, which is a very poem of color and of form, 
can be purchased, small pieces for ten dollars, larger for 
almost any greater price one is prepared to pay, but is 
80 exquisite and so perfect as to be amply worth its price. 
while even the tiniest bit is of more genuine value and 
yields truer pleasure than bigger objects made and selected 
with less knowledge and less care. Lambeth Doulton, 
which»is always artistic, affords a wide range of choice 
within itself, and offers sets of teapot, cream-jug, and 
sugar-bowl for as little as three dollars, with all possible 
variations between it and tankards and jugs costing five 
times the amount. Elton pottery offers an opportunity 
for unique design and splendid color at moderate cost, 
and includes some really fine pieces*for five dollars, or 
Our own native Rookwood faience, which has 
no peer in all the world for splendor of color, quality of 
design, and depth of glaze, is offered in small jugs for 
three dollars, in larger for all prices, ranging to one 
hundred, and in lamps that are a delight to the eye at the 
same time that they serve a practical end. While far from 
new in its deeper tones, it nevertheless provides novelty in 
the true sense, and has appeared in tender grays running 
into suggested pinks, in lovely sea-greens, oad exquisite 
blues, all of which are delightful, any one of which can be 
trusted to brighten a whole room and to carry true art and 
real beauty into the home. 

Lace alone is prolific, and in itself opens a wide field. 
To attempt to enumerate or discuss its beauties would be 
idle in so limited a-space, but to pass by the revival which 
makes the newest of all designs woul! be to inflict a 
slight. Genuine barbs, such as our grandmothers wore, 
and as are among the treasures lail away when fashion 
declared them out of date, make the smurtest, most deli 
cate, of all the neck-ties worn. Those of thread can be 
bought for four dollars and upwards, those of duchesse 
for eight, ten, and twelve. tither makes an exquisite 
gift, and has an inherent value that puts it far beyond 
mere price, and renders it of more lasting value than any 
trivial or ephemeral trifle can ever be. 


Silver and jewels make up a treasure-house within 
themselves. For the patriotic girls whose love for mili- 
tary glory has not been appeased are souvenir spoons 
showing portraits of our leading generals, for four dollars, 
with = sketches of our triumphant war-ships for three, 
and book-marks which are portraits of recent heroes for 
as littleas two. For the toilet table are perfumery-boities 
of glass overlaid with filigree for three dollars each; curl- 
ing - irons for two, five, or ten; shoe-horns, and ull the 
paraphernalia demanded by nicety of taste. For the desk 
there are penholders in the form of golf clubs for us little 
as oue dollar and twenty-five cents; blotters, including 
calendars, for three; candlesticks for al! prices; sealing- 
wax ladles with ebony handles for one dollar, besides old 
and familiar friends, which always find a place; and for 
the sewing-table there are embroidery hoops for six dollars, 
whole sets for nitie, handsome scissors for two. 

Jewels include u wide range, but from least to greatest 
can be trusted to win the feminine heart. Novelties in- 
clude sets of six stick-pins, with heads of semi-precious 
stones set in a heart-shaped case of gold plate, for fifteen 
dollars, in folding leather for thirteen and a half; hat- 
pins of autumn leaf, with pearls, for ten dollars; brooches 
of dull-finished rough gold, enclosing fresh-water pearls, 
for twenty ; pins of gun-metal set with gems for varying 
prices; and the latest return to treasures of the past in the 
form of bangles, with plain and shining stones set deep 
within the gold, from three to ten, twenty, or more, as the 
gold is heavy or light, the stones of greater value or of less. 
Old stand -byes and perpetual treasures are too numer- 
ous to mention, too well known to require reminder or 
suggestion. As stated above, the one great difficulty lies 
in the very variety offered, in the task of elimination 
which the fact implies. 
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A CURIOSITY IN MOTIVES. 
os motives for which women marry 
we as numerous as the sands of the 
sen, Or—as the women. Our easy assumption 
is that each one of every engaged couple is 
in love” with the * other one.” That is, 
the parties are drawn together by some mys 
terlous psychic altraction,more or less strong 
In truth, this inner personal attraction is not 
lways present, either in both parties to an 
engagement or even with one of the pair 
Accident, propinquity, trifling circumstances, 
8 cial or family pressure, some slight airy 
nothing decides the question between mar 
riage or no marriage for the woman so slight, 
tit it is as if women were always wait 
ing on the brink of this new experience, 
und a very light touch caused them to fall 
into, or wander into, or drift into it, accord 
ing to their several temperaments, 

It is evident that, as Nature expects woman 
to marry, when the time comes she provick Ss 
the way s the next step in the woman's 
life, and with the hour the opportunity comes 
to take it 





Phe curious point is the final determining 
Noting the pumber 
ind variety of these, one is tempted to com 
ment that a woman's motive for marriage is 
generally too high or too low: the desire 
to secure a living; the wish to escape from 
uncomfortable surroundings; the wish for 
money to spend, for ease, position, fine clothes, 
or jewels; to secure leisure or travel; the fear 
of being an * old maid"; to secure the liberty 
of a married woman; desperation or sheer 
indifference; a weak yielding to a man’s will, | 

s expressed In his persistency; surprise; the | 
fear of losing a friend or of making enemies; | 
1 yielding to the wishes or expectations of 
fumily or friends; pure recklessness, or a re 
ction from disappointed hopes in other di- 
rections; often, alas! because the woman is 
fitted for nothing else. and must take what 
ever chance offers; often, alas and alas! be 
cause she does not know how “to make a 
living any other way.” 

A little higher, and the motive rises out 
rhe woman feels that she should 
take the burden of her support from those 
who are unable or unwilling to bear it, or 
she wishes for means to help those who have 
befriended her, whether parents or. friends; 
she may feel a wish to help the man, make 
him more comfortable, or his life bappier, or 
iimself better. She may feel ability te do 
ood still greater to others in the offered 
Marriage may mean care, respon 
sibility, self sncrifice, or self-denial, yet she 
may take all these as a duty and a means to 
the performance of some large deed. But 
while these motives are more worthy of re 
spect than the first class, they are just as 
foolish and just a8 misicading 

But from all of thése motives women mar 
ry, and when one considers how little of any 
human or reasonable or sensible thought ev- 
ters into any of them, one is surprised that 
there are not more shipwrecked women in 
the world than there are | 


motive in each case 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ATTRACTIVE WOMEN 


Fulness of Health Makes Sweet Dispositions 
and Happy Homes. 





[EXTRACTS FROM MRS. PINKHAM’S NOTE-BOOK.] 
Wes greatest gift is the power to inspire admiration, 

respect, and love. There is a beauty in health which 
is more attractive to men than mere regularity of feature. 

To be a successful .wife, to retain the love and admira- 
tion of her husband, should be a woman's constant study. 
At the first indication of ill-health, pains in the side, head- 
ache or backache, secure Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and begin its use. This truly wonderful remedy 
is the safeguard of women’s health. 


Mrs. Mapet SMITH, 345 
Heights, N. J., writes : 


Central Ave., Jersey City 


“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM :—I can hardly find words with which 
to thank you for what your wonderful remedy has done for me, 
Without it I would by this time have been dead or worse, insane ; 
for when. I started to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound I was in a terrible state. I think it would be impossible for 
me to tell all I suffered. Every part of my body seemed to pain 
some way. The pain in my back and head was terrible. I was 
nervous, had hysterics and fainting-spells. My case was one that 
was given up by two of the best doctors in Brooklyn. I had given 
up myself; as I had tried so many things, I believed nothing would 
ever do me any good. But, thanks to your medicine, 1 am now 
well and strong; in fact, another person entirely.” 


If you are puzzled about yourself, write freely and fully 
to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and secure the advice 
which she offers free of charge to all women. This is the 
advice that has brought sunshine into many homes which 
nervousness and irritability had nearly wrecked. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound ; 


A Woman’s Remedy for Woman’s Ills. 
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chimneys breaking. 
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1899 will be: 


HOW | WENT TO THE MINES, 
SERENY MARIA AT SCHOOL, 
A POCKETFUL OF MONEY, 
THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE, 


AN ESOTERIC PIG, 

FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, 
POLICE SPIES IN RUSSIA, 
TRAPPED IN THE TANK, 


AN INLAND ARMOR-CLAD, 
THE PARSHLEY CELEBRATION, 


new subscribers to The Companion. 
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ever published, strong in those qualities which make it 
the welcome friend of young and old in thousands of homes, *. 
read with equal interest by every member of the family. - 
Among the articles and stories to appear in the fifty-two issues for 


Ze HE 1800 volume will be the best THE COMPANION has 


FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE, 


FATTY SAM'S ELOCUTION LESSON, 
THE WOLF AND THE WHEELBARROW, 





The Companion Calendar Free. 


Le Finest Calendar of the Century is offered as aspecial Christmas gift to 


in twelve most delicate and harmonious colors, with a rich border of embossed 
gold. In every way it is equal to any $1.0o calendar offered at art stores. itis 
beautiful enough to adorn the prettiest corner in the loveliest home. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


BRET HARTE. 

MARY E. WILKINS. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 
CHARLES LUSH. 

DAN RICE. 

FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
JOHN T. CANFIELD. 
Cc. A. STEARNS, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
CHARLES ADAMS. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


It is 12 x 36 inches in size, lithographed 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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A GIFT THAT IS RE- 
NEWED EVERY THURSDAY 
THE YEAR ROUND. ... 


you cannot choose a more delightful 

or more helpful gift for your young 
friends. The purpose is to : sub- { 
scribers more than ever before in . 


OUR OFFER 
FOR 1399. . 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out 
and send this slip with $1.75 will 
receive : 

FREE—The remaining issues of 1898 
from the time of subscription. 
FREE—Tue Bravutirut COMPANION 

CALENDAR for 1899. 

AND THE COMPANION for fifty-two 

weeks, a full year, to January, 1900. 


ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT AND 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
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identi with the manufacture of sterling and silver 
plated spoons and forks. We are his successors, and 
name, Do not be deceived into the purchase of other 
so-called “ Rogers” brands. 
procure the 
srwsine“Fogte SQ W* ROGERS. K 
your dealer, APPEARS 38 —* 
write us, an AND F 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
2 The Glorious West of our own 
Beloved Country, 
The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 
Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 
THE SUMPTUOUS 
Special through trains consisting of sleeping and 
dintng cars leave New York every Saturday a 


Fifty-two years ago Writt1aM Rooers becam- 
the — house in existence that has a right to the 
If you cannot THIS STAMP 
Brand” from 
w- will see that you are panda w — delay. 
New York Chicago 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
‘SUNSET LIMITED.” 

connecting directly with the “Sunset Li 
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Announcements for 1899 


HARPER’S BAZAR during 1899 will continue to be-the leading weekly periodical of fashions. To give you an 
opportunity to learn its value to every American woman, we will send you, upon receipt of your order, a trial subscription, 


FOUR WEEKS FOR 25 85 


This extraordinary offer is made to enable you to appreciate for yourself the value of a ladies’ paper that publishes the 
most exclusive designs in fashions obtainable in Paris, London, and New York, and only the highest class of literature. 


A MIRROR OF FASHIONS 


is a simple and comprehensive description that has been applied to HARPER’S BAZAR by many of its constant 
readers. Its pages reflect in advance of the season what is to be worn either in costly gowns or those of moderate price. 


The Paris Letter The New York Letter The London Letter 


By MISS KATHARINE DE FOREST By MRS. ANNIE 7. ASHMORE By Our Special Correspondent 
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will describe week by week the fash- perhaps the most reliable writer upon Tailor-made gowns and out-door cos 
ions of Paris, and, besides these, many New York fashions—fashions which, tumes of London will be carefully de- 
little original points in dress that make having all the charm of French taste, scribed by an expert upon such mat 
the difference between an ordinary and are toned down by American taste to ters, who will keep the readers of the 











>» uninteresting costume and one which make the New York city lady perhaps BAZAR informed of the latest fashions 
x pleases the observer. the best-dressed woman in the world. in these costumes. 
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4 Cut Paper Patterns \ Colored Fashion Plates 

74 of pay gowns in en h issue of the BAZAR will be 1 The prevailing colors in dress will be illustrated once a 
om a msg: ae ee ne ae ee , .. month by these colored fashion plates, a ready and 
; dress pattern W ith the use of these patterns which Tory oy mqnns of solving what 8 at times a most trouble- 
x are now rec ognized is the best ever sold. stylish dresses - a4 —— ; Fates a mae na ey, —_ 
4 , >. a ee — > Ve scriber, and furnish a number of suggestions as to ar- 

can be made by any woman ata moderate expense. 4 + 


rangement of proper colors in costumes of the season. 





: Amportant Serial Stories /* Sx | Short-Story Contributors 


x ing 1899. These stories will be fully illustrated, and ‘1. ps . MARY E. WILKINS RUTH McENERY STUART 
have seldom been equalled for diversity of plot and if “ YZ\ } MARION HARLAND EVA WILDER BRODHEAD 


5 description. They are bi 4 ; 

. aa v/s Ve. CAROLINE B. BURRELL CHRISTINE T. HERRICK 
x KIT KENNEDY A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW j / ys \ CAROLINE L. FIELD OCTAVE THANET 
> YR. CHOCKETT By BRANDER MATTHEWS ) ] “7 ify | ’ MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE ELIA W. PEATTIE 
5 THE MELOON FARM, 2» AVAR/A LOUISE POOL 2% 


o .» HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD CAROLINE TICKNOR 











% A FEW OF THE SPECIAL ARTICLES TO APPEAR 


A THE BUSY MOTHER WHAT WOMEN HAVE ACHIEVED IN ART GARDENS AND FLOWERS 
x By ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOCH By MAUD ANDREWS OHL By E. EF. REXFORD and Mrs, LOUIS A, BULL 


WHAT THE CITY DOES FOR WOMEN AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT? HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING 
x By MKS. EVA DIXON SMITH By ADELINE W. STERLING By HELEN DOUGLASS 


4 FIRST AID TO THE INJURED THE DEAF CHILD GIRLS’ HOMES IN NEW YORK 
is ty Dr. GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY — By MRS. ANNIE RAMSAY By ALICE KATHERINE FALLOWS 





x HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR . . : . . ° . . : . Each, One Year, $4 00 


x COMBINATION OFFERS 

, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, to one address ° ° e . ; : One Year, $10 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY and BAZAR, to one address ° . : . . : : . he 7 00 

3k HARPER'S MAGAZINE and WEEKLY, to one address . . . . ed “ 7 00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE and BAZAR, to one address . . ° . . ° . . es 7 00 


Postpaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 











HARPER'S BAZAR, 10 Cents a Copy Subscription, $4 00 a Year 


* HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GIVE-AWAY. 


NE dreary day in mid-November Miss Whitby sat in 
( her little work-room behind the shop, her head on one 
side, her finger on her lips, her every feature puckered 
with cogitation. She had returned the previous evening 
from a flying trip to New York, and on the table before 
her were spread the rich results of her brief swoop upon 
the shops of that fashionable metropolis. 

** Now, Sally,” she said to her assistant, **keep every 
one out! For the next four days I am going to give my 
undivided attention to these four bonnets—one of which 
is a hat. I am absolutely ‘not at home,’ either for busi 
ness or pleasure, until all four are trimmed to my entire 
satisfaction; and I shal] be hard to satisfy. Never before, 
in the history of Merithorpe, so far as I am aware—and | 
have studied the old records pretty exhaustively—have 
there been four weddings in one day. The rector may 
think himself the hero of the occasion, and no doubt he 
does, but my bonnets will come after his benediction and 
form the crowning touch. I mean they shall. The brides 
are all fine-looking women; Alice Rodney is the hand 
somest woman I ever set eyes on; and I have made a 
study of each face and style, and ransacked Broadway 
for material to suit. It is my ambition to make such a 
success of this work that in future years every one of 
their four husbands shall say, ‘My dear, you never look- 
ed so well in all your life as you did in that bonnet 
which Rowena Whitby created for your wedding-journey.’ 
Now keep ’em out, Sally, keep “em out! There goes the 
rector now He's out in the rain, sure enough, poor 
man; but he’s got an umbrella, and he's got it all to him- 
self, so I guess he's pretty comfortable, as men go. Peo- 
ple may say what they please about his being disappoint 
ed, but an old bachelor’s an old bachelor to the end of 
time, and I believe he'll take more comfort in Alice Rod- 
ney when he’s got her safely married to Dr. Singler than 
he ever would if he’d married her himself. Now scatter, 
Sally Ford, scatter! I'm going to plunge iu. And the 
first thing will be Hester Lane’s hat.” 

It was well for the honor of Merithorpe that Miss Whit 
by was proving herself so eminently equal to the occa- 
sion; for, sooth to say, the brides themselves, with the 
single exception of pretty Hester, were bestowing very 
little thought upon their bridal head-gear. Miss Vira bad 
double work upon her hands. With Creeshy Wilde’s in 
valuable assisiance, she was not only setting her new 
home in shining order, but also refurnishing and refur 
bishing the old one; putting everything in such full, per 
fect, and beautiful array that her handsome sister-in-law 
would never be able to draw unflattering comparisons 
between Joshua's first state and his last. Wrapped in an 

* Begun in Haurze’s Bazaz No. 47, Vol. XXXII. 


PREFERENCE." 


BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 


old gray shaw], and with a hood on her head which most 
certainly would never draw from Darius the eulogium pre- 
dicted for Miss Whitby’s projected masterpiece, she flitted 
back and forth along the garden walk, closely shadowed 
by Rachel, temporariiy at leisure from maternal interests, 
who, finding Singler cushions and comforts in the Silary 
dwelling and strange new elegancies in the Singler man- 
sion, began to doubt her own identity, and wonder on 
which side of the hedge she aud her future families would 
really belong 

Mrs. Rodney meant to make over the stone house to 
Hester, and to that end she was already making it over 
in all its fittings and furnishings. Ouly her store-room 
was left untouched. ‘‘ People know you, Hester, almost 
as well as they know me,” she said, glancing with par 
donable pride over its well-filled shelves and cupboards 
and drawers, “‘and two bases of supplies are not too 
many for this big town. You do your best to empty it, 
and [ will see that you never succeed.” 

Little Miss Perley was perhaps the busiest bride of all. 
Her roomy old house was big and empty, and the par- 
sonage was smull and running over. It had been arranged 
that, instend of her leaving the place which was her own 
and so full of happy associations, the Orthodox pastor 
should abandon a house which was merely a parish pos- 
session, and with which his associations were mostly sad. 
To prepare this cheery fold for her beloved flock of Lambs 
was a task which seemed to Miss Perley a privilege little 
short of that accorded to St. Peter himself. Money was 
not a prominent factor in this matrimonial alliance; but 
natural faculty and enthusiastic zeal on one side being 
well balanced by lack of mechanical ability and keen ap- 
preciation on the other, arrangements progressed swim- 
mingly, to the entire satisfaction of both parties. The 
parish, being thus enabled to add the rent of the parson- 
age to its annual receipts, not only raised its pastor's sal- 
ary, but also bestowed a well-filled purse upon himself, 
and two coats of honest paint upon his future residence, 
which delicate double donation filled the unassuming heart 
of the bride with all the exultant gratitude of a queen-con- 
sort. As she flew about from one room to another, with 
scissors and needle-book, paste-pot and tack-hammer, the 
little woman began to feel weil pleased with the effect 
which a very little money and a great deal of ingenuity 
had accomplished. The front corner room for sister Beu- 
lah, the three sunny south bedrooms for the children, 
were all so fresh and pretty with their new mattings and 
chintzes, and the dimity hangings to the old-fashioned 
bedsteads; the parlor, with its well-preserved mahogany 
and horse-hair made cheery by cretonne coverings, and its 
quarter-century, still unworn Brussels carpet pleasantly 
fading beneath the light and heat of the now gladly wel- 
comed sun; the dining-room, neat and dainty, if not 
overstocked with solid silver and cut glass; and the 


kitchen as bright and shiny as yellow paint, red bricks, 
spotless stove, and radiant tins could make it—all these 
caused the little woman’s heart to bound high with pride 
and pleasure. But when she opened the door into the 
long garden-parlor, now to be the study, a cloud came 
over her sunny face. That room ought to be, and 
must be, the brightest, coziest, most cheery room in the 
house; but it was not, and how was she to make it so? 
To be sure, it was all very well so far as it went. She 
had stained and varnished the floor edges with her own 
hands, and had been recklessly extravagant in the put 
chase of a great rich-colored rug for the centre; the big 
open fireplace, garnished with Grandfather Perley’s fine 
old English brasses, was a picture in itself; and the sun, 
when it shone, which it did not to-day, poured in at the 
small-paned windows in a manner to glorify any room; 
but here her pleasure and her pocket alike brought up 
short. She wanted a commodious study table, and a long 
low set of bookshelves, and warm soft hangings for the 
windows, and deep comfortable easy - chairs, and she 
hadn’t anything of the sort. Stephen's table and book- 
shelves were the plainest of the plain, and his study chair 
was the hardest of the hard. She did not want them 
here. She wanted nothing of his past life but its bless 
ings to associate itself with the new; and when you came 
to simmer down the concrete blessings of the Rev. Ste- 
phen Lamb they became pretty much resolved into six 
small children and an old-maid sister. 

As she sat disconsolate in the middle of her reckless 
rug, duster in hand and sweeping-cap on head, the sound 
of the big brass knocker reverberated through the hall 
Cap, duster, and apron were thrown into a closet, and a 
trig dry little figure opened the front door to a stately 
wet one. Mrs. Roduey, dripping and radiant, smiled 
down upon the mistress of the house. 

‘** Will you let such a sopping Peri into your spotless 
Eden?” she asked gayly. 

‘** Yes, indeed!” replied the other, heartily glad to see 
her friend. ‘Come right through into the kitchen; 
there’s a good fire there, and you can dry off nicely.” 
And she led the way with pardonable pride. 

“Oh, Lam dry enough underneath,” said Mrs. Rodney, 
ridding herself of the wet water-proof and slipping out of 
her muddy rubbers. ‘‘1 only came home last night, and 
I have but half an hour to spare. But I want to see what 
you have accomplished since I went away, and I want to 
tell you something.” 

They went over the house together, as they had done 
two weeks before, noting and admiring everything. At 
last they came to the study. 

“Your rug is a beauty,” said Mrs. Rodney, ‘‘and your 
brasses are magnificent. This will be the prettiest room 
in the house, as I know you meant it to be. Now, Sophia, 
we are old friends, and if I have chosen my wedding 
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gift for you from my intimate knowledge of what would 
please you most, you wou't refuse it, will you?” 

Tears and smiles came together to little Miss Perley’s 
eyes. ‘‘ Alice,” said she, quaintly and sweetly, ** you are 
a rich woman and I am a poor one; but we are both 
happy ones, and so we can bear a good deal. lam not 
afraid to take whatever you choose to give me; but, first, 
I want to give you something.” 

She ran up stairs, and came quickly down again. In 
her hand was the most superb white Canton crape shawl 
that Alice Rodney had ever seen or dreamed of. Sophia 
fling its ivory richness over her friend’s graceful shoul- 
ders, and stood looking at her with admiring eyes. 

My grandfather brought it home from China when 
my mother was married,” she said, simply; ‘‘but she 
never wore it, and it is not suitable for a poor minister's 
wife, even if I would rather keep it than give it to you, 
which you kuow [I would not. It is a garment for a 
queen, and you look like a queen in it. Now what have 
you thought of for me?” 

Alice Rodney was not a demonstrative woman ; per- 
haps no one had ever seen her rather reserved face so full 
of feeling as it was then. Her thanks, though eminently 
satisfying to her friend, were very quietly spoken 

My miud is quite at rest now,” she said, drawing the 
soft silvery drapery, heavy with inimitable embroidery, 
about her as she stood like a stately white lily upon the 
warm-colored rug ‘And yours may well be at rest too. 
Not one of us four will have another such gift as this. 
As for my thought of you, it was simply that, being 
Sophia Perley, you would rather have something for 
some one else than for yourself. The result will appear 
shortly 

She folded the beautiful shaw] again and laid it into its 
queer Oriental box, resumed her water-proof and rubbers, 
and wentaway. As she disappeared round the corner of 
the street a covered van, the only one in Merithorpe, drew 
up ut Miss Perley’s door 

An hour later *‘ the minister's fiancy,” as Creeshy Wilde 
called her, stood spellbound in the midst of a dream come 
true. There was the study table with its dark mahogany 
and gleaming brasses, the long low bookshelves to match, 
the swivel-chair with softly cushioned surfaces, the deep 
leather-covered eusy-chairs on each side of the hearth, 
and the warm heavy curtains, quickly fixed in place upon 
their bright brass rods by the man who accompanied 
Tebbitts casting a crimson glow over all 

If Sophia Perley had beeu happy before, she was beati 
fied now 

Every one was to be married on the same day, aud Mr. 
Chesterfield, at his own request, was to perform the four- 
fold ceremony Miss Vira and her brother naturally pre 
ferred to renounce their pleasant life together unanimous- 
ly,and Hester would not desert ber aunt. As for Mr. 
Lamb, he could not, with any grace or impressiveness, 
marry himself, and as Mr. Chesterfield was the ouly other 
clergyman in town, it seemed but neighborly and cousid- 
erate to allow him to do the whole job up at once. So 
again the white church and St. Thomas's were united in 
their preparations for @ festive event, it being deemed ex 
pedient by many to combine forces and floral decorations 
on this grand occasion, thereby securing the utmost in 
effect for the least in expenditure. 

Among the gifts showered upon this composite bridal 
were four which appealed with especial force to the la- 
dies of the Cranford. Miss Whitby iu particular seemed 
to find an irresistible attraction in them, and studied each 
one for many minutes with a very mixed and mysterious 
expression of countenance. They all came from the same 
donor, and were of unmistakably original design and ap 
plication. Miss Vira’s and Miss Sopbia’s were brooches— 
the one composed of two very black and shiny little clubs, 
united by a true-lover’s knot of slender gold, and having 
scatiered irregularly over their sable trefoils seven very 
clear and brilliant though tiny diamonds; the other dif- 
fered from it merely in being spades, and bearing eight 
diamonds. That which lay among Hester's presents was 
a dainty lace-pin, in a design of two delicate interwoven 
hearts, set with ten of the little flashing jewels. The 
fourth, upon Mrs. Rodney’s table, occupied the place of 
honor beside the pearls which were the present of the 
groom. On a cushion of the palest green satin lay a gold- 
en rose; and at the flower’s inmost heart there trembled 
and gleamed a single drop of glorious liquid light. 

The card which attached the Rev. Philip Chesterfield’s 
name to this last jewel-case was not the same which had 
accompanied it when he placed his gift in the bride’s hand. 
She had substituted another from the receiver in her hall, 
and the original lay safely hidden away from curious 
Merithorpe eyes. On it were five words, written in the 
rector’s peculiarly clear and elegant hand— 

‘* A dewdrop, for the Rose.” 

Alice Rodney wasa very happy woman. She was to mar- 
ry the man whom she had chosen, and if she were to choose 
again, from all the world, it would be oniy to repeat that 
choice. Nevertheless, as she bent above the exquisite 
gem, which spoke so eloquently to her of a love unspoken, 
its living fires quivered and grew dim, and, lo! three dew- 
drops lay upon the golden rose, 

Mr. and Mrs. Silary had fifteen years of waiting to atone 
for. They left Merithorpe on the day of their wedding, 
and it was May again when they returned. Once more 


the sun shone warm and lovingly upon the pleasant neigh-- 


bor gardens; once more the grass was green and the spring 
bulbs in full Sower; once more there was happiness in the 
hay loft—conceutrated happiness this time. Rachel had 
a one kitten, bat it was such a kitten as even she had 
never had before. Magnificent dark stripes upon under 
fur of the softest fawn, eyes of the largest, and breast of 
the whitest, and such paws!—not only white, but double. 
Well might the exultant mother raf as she lay there in 
the sunshine beside the open loft window with its protect- 
ing sill, that the kitten of all kittens was hers at last. 
Suddenly she ceased purring and pricked up her ears. 
Some one .was calling! Could that be the voice of her 
long-lost mistress? Instantly her furry fat son lay sprawl- 
ing in solitude; Rachel was under the grape-vine, oes 
into and out of the well-remembered lap, rubbing franti- 
cally against the well-remembered hand, rearing both pret- 
ty paws softly and eagerly against the never-forgotten 
shoulder, and gazing lovingly into the same familiar face 
that she had known so long and well. All at once she 
darted off again. Mrs. Vira, almost as excited as her cat, 
looked after her, marvelling. As she looked, Rachel re- 
appeared. She walked slowly this time, her feet widely 
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braced, her tail sweeping the ground, her head proudly 
and stiffly reared in the air. From ber mouth dangled 
and swung a mass of fluffy tiger-striped fur. el was 
bringing her all to lay at her mistress’s feet. As she de- 
posited the little fellow on the grass, Mrs. Vira bent down 
and gathered mother and son into her arms. The first 
tears she had shed since her marriage fell upon Rachel's 
puzzled head. 

‘**Are you in the plot too, Darius?” asked Mrs. Silary, 
venting deep pleasure but no surprise in her husband's ge- 
nial face 

‘No, no!” replied Dry, smiling; ‘‘ this is Rachel’s deal. 
Hearts are trumps, Vira, and you have the Kitty.” 

“My hand was full before,” said Vira, ‘‘ and Thane no- 
thing to discard; but the Kitty beats the game!” 

THE END. 


AN AQUA-MARINE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


CRYSTAL she remembered that rewarded your 
devotion 
By all lore of earth and fire and all aerial motion, 
The wealth of some magician of otherworld tradition, 
Flame of the spheres that held, but her jewel holds the 


ocenn! 


Let Count Arnaldos still his morning sail be taking, 
Still on the southern gale his sutin sails be shaking, 
Let ber gaze upon ber finger and no lJandfalls round 
her linger, 
But long swells from Corrientes before her feet are 
breaking. 


She but takes the tiny circlet, and forth her thought 
is skimming 

Like a petrel o'er wide waters with sunbeams round 
her swimming, 

On mid-seas lorn and lonely where the mighty bergs 

suil only, 

And blue in banks of vapor their spectral peaks are 
dimming. 


In this drop of clear sea-water what sea-spirit lies in 
hiding, 
What flashes of pale sapphire, of deep emerald, round 
him sliding, 
What tracts of foam-wreathed billows, what caves of 
wet weed pillows, 
moonlit wrecks, 


what happy isles in purple 
tropics riding! 


What 


Could the mage of Chrisimas magic work with greater 
potency 
Than this jewel’s conjuration of fancies wild and free? 
She but turns the flitting splendor and it lightly 
makes surrender, 
For she wears upon her finger the Secret of the Sea! 


= CLVB WOMEN 
¢ 2CLVB WORK 


THE ECONOMY OF EFFORT. 


( NE of the admirable tendencies at the present time in 

the woman's club world is that toward concentration 
of effort. More and more is it being found that energy 
conserved is energy gaived. 

In a suggestive paper recently presented by Miss Eliza- 
beth J. King. president of the Arundel] Club, Baltimore, 
before the Brooklyn Woman's Club, this policy was espe- 
cially dwelt upon. It is excellently illustrated in the work 
of the Baltimore club. In the first place, sections or de- 
partments in this organization are not arbitrarily created 
because so many must exist, but are the outgrowth in 
each case of a pronounced interest in that subject among 
a sufficiently large group of the members to warrant the 
formation. When the department thus crystallizes, the 
horizon of the scientific, literary, or educational world, 
as the case may be, is scanned for existing avenues in 
which effort may be directed or supplemented by the de- 
partment. If some university extension or Chautauquan 
course offers special work in the line selected, advantage 
is taken of that. A bulletin-board in the hall of the club 
contains notices of meetings, lectures, conferences, and 
the like, that may be going on in the city, in order that 
members interested may utilize expert knowledge already 
formulated on the particular subject upon which they are 
at work, instead of aitempting to secure what may be 
amateur information on their own part. 

This is applicable to any line of effort. It should be the 
generic principle of every federation, whether State, city, 
or district, and it equally applies to the smallest club. 
A long step in the right direction is the work of the 
reciprocity bureaus in various sections of the country. 
These collate information in various departments of club 
effort, which is at the disposal of all the federated clubs 
represented. Every club formed for any purpose, whether 
to study Shakspere or to found a public library to reform 
civic abuses, or to conduct a cooking-class, will find that 
to-day it will not be a pioneer in the enterprise. To take 
advantage of all work in its line done up to the present 
moment is simply a sensible equipment for its own 
progress, which then takes on the possibility of valuable 
contributive effort. 


PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSICAL CLUBS. 

Tur first meeting of the new board of management 
of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, at St. 
Louis very recently, was most promising to the impor- 
tant activities which it formulated and developed. The 
president, Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, presided, and her entire 
official staff was present. Among the important business 
transacted was an outline of the plans for the biennial at 
St. Louis in May. It has been decided that this biennial 
shall be in the nature of a festival, during which artists, 
orchestras, and amateur clubs will contribute to the pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Uhl, the president, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
of St. Louis, second vice - president, and Mrs. Frederick 
Uliman, of Chicago, a district vice-president, make up the 
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executive committee to co-operate with the local com- 
mittee of St. Louis, of which Mrs, James L. Blair is presi- 
dent, in the management of the biennial. 

The secretary's report at the executive meeting showed 
forty clubs enrolled in the federation, and many more have 
8 ‘fied their intention of coming into the federation very 
soon. The vacancy caused by the death of the Eastern 
vice-president, Mrs. Charles S. Virgil, was filled by the 
election of Mrs. John Elliot Curran, of Englewood, New 
Jersey, and that caused by the resignation of Mrs. Rob- 
ertson of Indianapolis was filled by the election of Mrs. 
Frederick Ullman, of Chicago. 





MRS. EDWIN F. UBL, 
Of Grand Rapids, Michigan, President of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. 


The plan of a circulating library was formed. This 
promises to be of great service to the clubs. Mrs. David 
Campbell, of Lincoln, Nebraska, will request every federa- 
tion to send a type-written list of all music which it is 
willing to loan, the number of copies and the cost price, 
with the vame of the club and the town owning them. 
These lists are to be collated by the librarian into a printed 
list, a copy of which will be sent to each federated club. 
Any club wishing to borrow music thus listed can corre- 
spond to this effect with the club owning them, agreeing 
to pay ten per cent. of each copy, the express charges 
both ways, and the value of any copies which may be de- 
stroyed. The librarian will also keep a sort of club year- 
book interchange—that is, these books and programmes 
will be sent by each club to her, and redistributed among 
the clubs for the purpose of comparative suggestion. The 
Bureau of Registration also, which it is proposed to estab- 
lish, is likely to be of great service. ‘The duties of this 
bureau, of which Mrs. Ullman is the chairman, will be to 
get from every federated club a list of any of its members, 
duly endorsed by the director, who, for her expenses or a 
small remuneration, will give her services to other clubs. 
Lists of these names will be furnished to all federated 
clubs. Special attention is to be given at the comin 
bienvial to the social side of the meeting, as it is deeme 
of great importance that the acquaintance of club women 
shall be furthered in every way. 

This musical federation was. as is well known, an out- 
= of the festival held at New York in 1897, »nd was 
argely the result of the efforts of Mrs. Theodore Sutro, of 
this city. Mrs. Sutro most capably held the association 
together through a tentative year, and Mrs. Ubi, her suc- 
cessor, is demonstrating ber ability to coutinue and aug- 
meut the work of the organization. 


CLUB NOTES FROM SEVERAL SOURCES. 


Tue Colonia Club of Brooklyn recently contributed 
money toward a fund which is being raised in that city 
to furnish glasses when necessary to the pupils of the 
public schools suffering from imperfect eyesight. 


The biennial local board for the Denver meeting of the 
General Federation has been considering lately the prob- 
lem of what to do with its surplus of about $1000 left 
out of the $3700 originally collected. It was finally de- 
cided that the only suitable disposition was to restore it 
to the contributors pro rata. 


Although the visit next week of Mrs. Lowe to Boston 
and vicinity is not because of any especial event in the 
club world, it is likely to become in itself\a memorable 
occasion. On Friday, December 9, Cantabrigia will 

ive a reception at Cambridge in honor of Mrs. Lowe. 
turday, December 10, she will be the est of the 
Heptorean; Monday, December 12 the New England 
Woman's Press Association will give her a reception, and 
Tuesday and Wednesday she will be the guest at Boston 
of the Massachusetts State Federation. For this occasion 
the State president, Miss Rowe, has arranged an excellent 
programme of meetings. On Tuesday, December 13, 
there will be meetings morning and afternoon, the subject 
of the day being ‘‘ Industrial Conditions,” especially those 
ao eng to women and children. The Hon. Carroll D. 
right, of Washington, is to deliver one address, and 
one of the State inspectors of factories will also speak. 
Wednesday will be given up to social festivities, and on 
Wednesday evening there will be a public meeting in 
Tremont Temple. At this meeting Mayor Quincy will 
deliver an address, and Mr. Walter A. W chott will 
speak on ‘‘ Some Phases of Industrialism.” The guest of 
the evening, Mrs. Lowe, will also be heard. Saturday 
Mrs, Lowe will go to Lowell. Any lingering feeling that 
Massachusetts is not thoroughly loyal to the new execu- 
tive of the General Federation must be eliminated in the 

face of such a royal welcome as this. 

Marcaket HaMitton WELCH. 
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DRESS. 


Aw Ouy Sunsontner.—I do not understand why you cannot get a 
cloth cape that is satisfactory, There have been two or three iliustra- 
tions in the Bazan for which patterns have been given. There is ove 
on page 877 in Bazan No. 41. I do not advise your getting an electric- 
seal cape. Personally, 1 am not in favor of cheap furs; I think a cloth 
is infinitely better in every way. If your old cape ix at all in order, I 
should think you would best wear that, and then get yourself a coat, 
There ure a great many coats worn this year by women of your aye— 
coats in the three-quarter length with small revers. These are rather 
severe in effect, but very attractive, and a cont is really warmer than 
any cape that yon can get. If you waut to get a sterm collar or cape 
with ends of far in front, them your best plan will be to get one of 
Aluska sable, which is really one of the best, and, in fact, the only 
cheap fur that I can recommend. 


Geoseratn.—I think you will like better the skirt with the gored 
front breadth and the attached flounce for the gown that you wish to 
make over; but if your materia) will cut better into a gored skirt or a 
cirenlar one, you need not be at all afraid of making it up in either of 
those two fashions. The illustration you have chosen for your model 
is an effective one, and almost always becoming, and I see no reason 
why you should be in the least discouraged about your costume. I 
am sure it will be what you want, provided it is made up well. As you 
tell me you are so slender, 1am more in favor of your using the skirt 
with the attached flonnce than either the gored or the circular, but 
even though you are slender, you must not have any fulness around the 
hips, At present it seems to be the desire of womankind to have as 
little material as possible in the upper part of the ekirt, and while it is 
not well to yield to an exaggeration in fashion, it is desirable in mak- 
ing up a uew gown to have it follow the latest styles. 


K. K.—You will be best satisfied if you buy a pean de soie. Biack 
satin is very handsome, but is not considered suitable for first mourn- 
ing. I should adviee your sending to some of the large shops for 
samples of their different silks, There are a great many different 
kinds of silk that are used this year. Of course you are not to think 
of any figure like brocade, but for light mourning there are a good 
many silks of queer names that you may like better than the peau de 
enie, althongh the peau de sole is, for the time being, the silk that is 
mist worn. It has one disadvantage, and that is, it is apt to grow 
shiny; but it js of a soft, delightful substance, and makes up quite 
effectively. You say that yon want a vest in it. If you have it made 
like a coat, I should advise a fitted waistcoat with a chemisette or 
yoke of white lace. You can have this waistcoat embrvidered in dull 
jet, and it will look very well. Black linen collars and cuffs are ex- 
ceedingly bad style, and are rarely, if ever, seen. Indeed, I do not re- 
member having ever seen them, bat I believe they were worn many 
yearsago. Small white linen collars are worn, but the little turn-down 
collars of lace or fine embroidery are considered much smarter this 
season, and are decidedly more comfortable to wear 


A New-Yorxen.—I would advise a very dark brown or black silk 
for your mother to wear at this wedding, and I think the black will be 
altogether the best investment. You do not give me any idea of her 
aye, so I canuot pronounce judgment quite as decidedly as I would 
like. There are some shades of dark purple that are very handsome, 
and if you do not care to buy silk, you could have a gown of cashmere 
made of a very dark purple, provided it is becoming to her. If you 
want a very handsome gown, buy a peau de suie and have it trimmed 
with jet and velvet and made in some effective way as regards the 
waist. Have white, by all means, ou the waist, or some contrasting 
color that is becoming, and even with a contrasting color be sure to 
have some white luce about the neck and at the throat. In Bazan dl, 
on the front page, there is a very pretty finieh to the waist of the gown 
illnstrated, and I should advise your using that as a pattern. By all 
means have the gown made with a long-trained skirt—short skirts for 
house wear are no longer fashionable, and are unbecoming, partica- 
larly to vider women who are inclined to be stont. The correct dress 
for a man to wear in the evening is a full-iress suit with either black 
or white waistcoat, white tie (the conventional wash tie, of course), 
and white glacé kid gloves, 


Nevoan.—A white monsseline de soie gown would be a most charm- 
ing costame for your sister to wear at her firet ball. In Bazan of 
October 1 one or two evening gowns are illustrated in this ma- 
terial, either of which, I should think, would be becoming. I should 
not put any color on the gown, however, but have it entirely of white. 
She should wear her hair dressed high on her head, in a small knot put 
as far forward as possible, and then have a Pompadour effect, but not 
an exaggerated one. An ornament for the hair that will be becoming 
would be a cluster of white rone-bads, with a long spray, also of roses, 
with only one or two roses on it. This should stand straight up at the 
left side of the knot of hair. Of course this will make her face look 
long, but that is the effect that is given with all the new styles of hair- 
dressing. The broad effect of the Pompadour, however, rather counter- 
acts that long look. She should have her hair waved, not frizzed. She 
can carry with such a gown as this a medium-sized fan of white lace 
or some white material, either with a painted design or with spangies. 
If you happen to have an heirloom in a point-lace fan, she can of 
course carry that. In the Bazin there are no illustrations of fancy 
dresses, but I think yon will find some in the French magazines. The 
black striped grenadine made over the pink satin would be effective, I 
am quite sare, but I should advise your using a lot of jet or steel, and 
jet-spangled trimming on it; otherwise it will look rather old. You 
do not say whether you wish it for an afternoon or evening gown, 
The gown must of course be made with a drop skirt, and around the 
foot of the pink silk nuder-ekirt you can put a very narrow piece of 
stiffening in the thinner quality of baircioth. That is very pliable, and 
yet gives the flare that is necessary. The grenadine itxelf must be 
finixhed with a small hem. You should arrange your hair after tne 
same style as that I have just described for your sister. There is no 
difference made now in hair-dressing for older women until they are 
over fifty. You speak of having pink gloves. I think you will do 
better if you wear white gloves with your gown, as colored gloves are 
rather eccentric. The pink slippers are all very well, but the gloves, I 
am afraid, will give rather a false touch tv your costume. 


Mas. J. R.G.—The best plan for you to follow to make over your 
skirt will be to buy a pattern of a gored skirt with a circular flonnece. 
I think you will find that there is enongh material in your skirt to 
make the flounce if you take the falness out of the back. Yon will 
not be able to take it from the top of the skirt, or either the front 
or the sides, but I think in the back you will have enongh; bat you 
would best put the patiern down on the skirt and plan it out before rip- 
ping it up. Ido not see why you should not succeed at this, for I have 
seen the same thing done, and with most satisfactory results. 


Peevixxen Mornen.—The material of which you enclose sample 
will, I think, clean well; bot there is a cotton thread in it which might 
interfere, as sometimes cotton and silk do not clean in the same way, 
and that causes the material to shrink. You would best send a eam- 
ple to the cleaner’s before you send the entire garment. I think that 
you will be better satisfied with a cashmere than with any other mate- 
rial—one of the delicate shades of yellow or gray, bine or pink; and 
you wonld best make it with a fall skirt and guimpe waist trimmed 
with ruffles of lace around the shoulders. In Bazans Nos. 41 and 
42 there are illustrations of children’s frocks, among which, I think, 
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you can find one which will be becoming. The shirt-waist, either silk 
or cotton, would be most inappropriate for so young a child. If you 
have some eilk that would make her an entire frock, then I see no rea- 
son why you should not use that for her, but do not think of putting 
her into a silk shirt-waist. 


E.R. A.—A white silk wedding dress is always the most attractive, 
and looks very dainty trimmed with chiffon. In Bazan No. 41 there 
is an illustration of a bridal gown that I like particularly, and it 
has been copied most successfully. You will see that it is trimmed 
elaborately with lace ; but that is not at all necessary, aud the gown 
is pretty made without any lace gt all, but with folds, in the front of 
the waist, of the silk instead of the lace; you can use then chiffon in- 
stead of silk if you prefer. The same illustration will show you about 
the veil, and you can fasten it to your hair either with jewelled pius or 
gilt hair-pins. In leaving the church, the bride leads the procession, 
then follow the maid of honor and the two bridemaide, the maid of 
honor walking alone, and the ushers come last, two and two. The 
piano will be quite suitable if you wish to have music, but I have seen 
very sulemy and impressive wedding services where there was no 
music. The proper bouquet for a bride to carry is one made of white 
flowers, roses or chrysanth , with idenbair fern, and, if pos- 
sible, a tiny spray of orange blossoms. If you want a color scheme in 
the decoration of the charch, I should advise pink or yellow chrysan- 
themums. You ought to be able to get them at that time of year. 
They are very effective flowers, particularly for decorations. 





HOME INTERESTS. 


Mus. E. E. W. sends the following directions for making a nightin- 
gale: In a recent issue of your paper nightingales were mentioned. 
As they are easily made at home, I will tell how they are made. Ma- 
terials required are 1% yards of flannel (any of the pretty French de- 
signs or flannelettes), 3 yards of ribbon 1 inch to 2 inches wide, three- 
quarters of a yard of silk, same or contrasting shade us flannel, a half- 
yard of rubber cord or narrow braid. Fold the flannel lengthwise on the 
wrong side, and sew from each end a space of 9 inches—thie forms 
the sleeve. Face the bottom of the sleeves with silk 2 inches wide, 
run a shirr for the rubber, and you have a ruffled sleeve that fiis snugly 
to the wrist. Now fold the flannel together crosswise, and cut a slit 
down the centre 10 inches—this forms the lapels. Face these on the 
wrong side with pieces of silk 10 inches wide by 15 inches long, turn 
these back, and fasten two pieces of ribbon three-quarters of a yard long 
where the silk ends on the lapels, to tie your garment together with; 
two small bows made from the reet of the ribbon to pat on the upper 
part of the sleeve at the wrist, and you have a dainty wrap to pat over 
your night-gown, or for porch wraps on cool evenings. 


Vicrosia.—As you have access to the Boston Public Library, the 
most reliable book I can mention for your purpose is the Almanach de 
Gotha, As the title indicates, the work is written in French; there is 
also a Germad edition, but, I believe, no Englixh edition. Lf this fact 
presents no difficulty, you will be able to verify or disprove the state- 
ment about the number of Queen Victoria’s descendants. It will be 
well to bear in mind, however, that the Almanach records only those 
descendants living at the time of the publication of each volume. An- 
other book which may be of service is Whittaker'’s Almanac, of which 
you will find a file at the library. Suppose we take the edition of 1898 
of the Almanach de Gotha, and I will help you by indicating the pages 
and headings you will need in your search. Under “ Grande-Bretague 
et Irlande,” pp. 41 and 42, you will find the names of all the Queen’s 
children, with the exception of Princess Alice and Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, both of whom are dead. But,the children of the lat- 
ter are given, aud you will find the descendants of the Princess Alice 
under “ Hesse.” The grandchildren of the Queen and their marriages 
are also to be found, with a few exceptions, under “ Grande-Bretagne.” 
I ehould advise you to arrange the names of the Queen's children in 
columns, leaving space under each for their children and grandchil- 
dren. As there have been #0 many intermarriages in the English royal 
family, you must be careful that you do not record some of the grand- 
children or great-grandchildren twice. 

Now, to go on with our work, on pp. 76, T7, 78, and 79, under the 
heading “ Prusse,” you will find the children of the Empress Frederick 
(Princess Victoria), For the marriages and isane of these Prassian 
princesses, see — 1, ‘* Saxe-Meiningen,” p. 100; 2, “Groce,” p. 45; 3, 
“* Hesse,” p. 48. Next in order come the children of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. Turn to “Saxe-Coburg et Gotha,” p. 108, and for the mar- 
riages and grandchildren, see—1, “‘ Roumanie,” p. 90; 2, “* Hesse,” p. 
46; 3, “* Hohenlohe,” p. 160. The children of Princess Alice are record- 
ed under “‘ Hesse,” pp. 46 aud 47, and her grandchildren are to be 
found under—1, “ Battenberg,” p. 301 ; 2, “* Russie,” p. 98; 8, ** Prusse,” 
p. 79; 4, “ Russie,” pp. 91 and 92. Under the heading ‘‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Angustenburg,” which title carries with it nei- 
ther lands nor fortune, are recorded, ov p. 52, the children of Princess 
Helena. The youngest daughter of the Qneen, Princess Beatrice, mar- 
ried, as you remember, avn offshoot of the Hesse family—one of the 
sons of a morganatic marriage between Alexander, Prince of Hesse, 
and Countess von Hanke. These children received the complimentary 
title of princes of Battenberg, and the Queen, much to the disgust of 
her other children, made Prince Henry a *‘ royal highness ” when he 
became her son-in-law. The Battenberg children are to be found on 
p. 302 of the Almanach. In the edition of 1895, p. 383, will be found the 
record of the Fife family, into which the eldest danghter of the Prince 
of Wales married. This, I think, completes the list of direct descend- 
ants. There were two or three more grandchildren—children of the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess Victoria, and the Princess Alice—who 
died at an early age. Perhaps you may make the stated list, but I 
fancy the number is smaller than you mention ; at any rate, I wish you 
success in your quest. 


Murs.—Why not send him a silver match-safe? It will not add any 
appreciable weight to his baggage, it will never be in his way, as so 
many presents to soldiers are apt to be, and it will always be of use to 
him. Write on it, “ Always a light for you,” and mean any good thing 
by that “light” which you choose. But I do not wonder you asked 
for advice. Many a woman before you has grown gray in trying to 
think of something appropriate and nice for men at Christmas. There 
is so much they want, and so little! When I was a small child girls 
made tobacco-pouches for cadets and officers. I remember one given 
to a distinguished general who served not long since in Manila. It 
cost the maker hours of anxiety and days of labor, and the man never 
used it! In these days of silver articles the problem of Christmas 
gifts is more easily sulved. In almost any store you will find what 
you want. 


M. E. B.—The camel’s-hair complexion-brush which you have seen 
mentioned in this column may be purchased at a drug-shop. If the 
brush is not, ax you seem to think, to be found in the small town in 
which you reside, ask your druggist to order it for you, Camel's-hair 
brashes range in price from a dollar to a dollar and a half. 

The “skin food” is a healing cream that is thoronghly rubbed into 
the pores, thus supplying nourishment to a dried skin, lessening the 
chance of wrinkles, and freshening the general complexion. An ex- 
cellent skin-food may be made at home by melting together in a porce- 
lain-lined kettle one-half ounce of white wax, one-half ounce of sper- 
maceti, »nd one ounce of lanoline. Now stir into this mixture two 
onnees of oil of sweet almonds, and one ounce of cocoanut oil, Re- 
move from the fire, and beat with a silver spoon until nearly cold, 
then add, drop by drop, a quarter of » teaxpoonfal of tincture of ben- 
zoin, and an ounce of orange-flower water or other perfume. Beat all 
to a smooth ointment. 


GOOD FORM. 


A. J. ¥Y.—If I fully understand your problem, you are undecided 
whether to send the cards for the at homes you intend to have, after 
you are married, with the wedding invitations, aud also separately to 
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those persons who you do not intend to invite to your marriage, but 
want to ask to the at homes before the wedding, or whether to wait un- 
til after you are married before sending any of the at-home invitations. 
The wedding invitations must of necessity be limited to a few—you do 
not want to send wedding announcements, but you do want to send the 
at-home invitations generally. I hope that 1 have grasped the situn- 
lion, and if I have, my advice is unhesitating avd unqualified. Send 
the at-home invitations, by all means, separately after you are mar- 
ried, and about two weeks before the first at-home day. Do not en- 
close any of the at-home invitations with the wedding invitations ; for, 
in the first place, it would be very bad form to send an at-home card 
worded “ Mr, and Mrs. Charles Gordon,” etc., before you are married, 
as you would not be when the wedding invitations go out; and, in the 
second place, it would be awkward to send a number of such invita- 
tions by themselves, as you would have to do before the wedding, as 
all must go at the same time. No; send them after the wedding, and 
you will not regret it. I admire immensely your wise desire to do every- 
thing en régle. There is always a right and a wrong way, and it is so 
much better, when one is in any doubt, to follow what the persons 
who are well versed on the subject, whether it is etiquette or any- 
thing else, have found to be most expedient and best, 

The groom and ushers at a six-o'elock wedding should wear Prince 
Albert coats and dark gray trousers and white four-in-hand ties. 
There is no difference in a man’s dreas, po matter what hour the wed- 
ding takes place in the daytime, but after six o'clock evening dress ix 
a necessity. The bride shonid wear white glacé kid gloves, You can 
have bridemaide if you so desire, even if the bride does wear a travel- 
ling gown. The bridemaid@® could wear street gowne, with hats or 
bonuets—nothing very elaborate, bat the gowns should be smart and 
attractive in appearance. 


8. R. E.—Your letter interests me very much. I can understand that 
your problems seem a little hard to solve in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, but let me at once set some of your fears at rest by assuring 
you that nothing is in better taste than a very quiet little wedding cer- 
emony and ceiebration ; and while, in your part, such a function may 
be obligatory for financial reasons, even if you had unlimited means at 
your disposal it would be perfectly comme il faut to give your dangliter 
such a wedding. All must, of course, be done in order and in good 
taste, and the announcement cards, which are sent out immediately 
after the wedding, must, as you say, be engraved; but the few invita- 
tions to the ceremony will be perfectly correct if written, Inviting, as 
you intend to do, abont fifty persons, you may word the invitations in 
either of two ways. They may read— 


Mr. and Mrs, Charles Smith 
request the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. —~’s 
company at the marriage of their daughter 
Mary Louise 
to 
Mr. Johu Williamson 
on Tuesday, December sixth at twelve o'clock noon 
121 Livingston Avenue. 


Or, if you prefer to have the invitations read still leas formally, write a 
personal note, in the first person, wording it in such a form as— 


My pean Mas. Jay,—It will give my husband and myself great plea- 
sure if you and Mr. Jay will come very informally to the marriage of 
my daughter Mary to Mr. John Livingston, on Tuesday, December the 
sixth, at twelve o'clock noon, Hoping that you have no other engaye- 
ment for that time, I am, 

Faithfully yours, ete, 


The notes should be written on small sheets ‘of note-paper, which 
may be decorated with your crest, monogram, or address, and they may 
go by mail or hand. They should be sent about ten days before the 
date of the wedding. As for the refreshments at the function, | would 
not attempt anything elaborate, but serve a simple menu which may 
be prepared in the house. Here is a good order : 


Bonillon, 
Chicken croquettes. Celery salad. Sandwiches. 
Ice-cream. Cake. 
Coffee. 


The bouillon may be bonght canned, and easily heated in the house. 
The croquettes may be home-made, and the chopped celery for 
salad needs only a rich mayonnaise dressing. The sandwiches may be 
of various kinds—buttered finger-rolls, plain brown bread buttered, let- 
tuce, chopped olives, and ancbovy toast sandwiches, and any other kinds 
that suggest themselves. The ice-cream must of necessity be ordered of 
acaterer, but all the cake, including even the wedding-cake, may he 
madeathome. Coffee, which is served Inst of all, should be in after-din- 
ner coflee-cups, and sugar and cream should be passed with it. Lemon- 
ade ora mild punch may be served throaghout the repast. I would ad- 
vise having a stand-up collation, One large table may be spread in the 
dining-room, prettily ornamented with vases of flowers. The wedding- 
cake and dishes of cake and sandwiches and one or two hired waiters 
may be in evidence, but the gentlemen guests may with perfect propriety 
serve the women guests and themselves from the table as all stand or sit 
informally about the rooms. The bridal party and all the guests will 
partake of the refreshments at the same time, and to my mind the 
whole affair will be a much sweeter and more attractive wedding than 
a big crush wedding with all the accessories of an ostentatious func- 


tion would be. 
CUISINE. 


L.—It is not customary to serve fruit as a first course at a dinner, 
though ata lunch itis quite en régle. Grape-fruit served asa luncheon 
appetizer may be cut in half, crosswise, and, after the tough white 
membrane has been removed, may be treated first to sugar, and then 
to a little Jamaica rum or sherry. Grape-fruit must be served ice cold, 


A Scssoninnn, Brooxiyn.—1. Yes, indeed, cream-puffe may be made 
at home by one who is not an experienced cook. The process is not a 
difficult one. 

Melt half a pound of butter in a pint of hot water, and stir until 
boiling, then, gradually, stirring all the time, add three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, Set aside to cool. When cold, add ‘first the beaten 
yolks and then the stiffened whites of § eggs. Drop this mixture by 
the spoonfal into tins lined with buttered paper, and bake ina hot oven 
for ten minutes, or nntil done, When cold, the puffs may be opened 
with a sharp knife and filled with a mixture made according to the fol- 
lowing receipt: 

Wet 4 table-epoonfals of corn-starch with a cup of cold milk, and, 
when dissolved, stir into it 2 beaten eggs and 2 cups of granulated 
sugar. Have boiling on the range 8 cups of milk, aud into this slowly 
pour the egg and corn-starch mixture. Do not intermit the stirring 
process for a moment until the custard is thick. Then put in a lump 
of butter the size of a walnut, and when this is melied remove from 
the range. When this filling is cold, add vanilla to taste, and fill the 
puffs, 

2. A method of treating tongh steak to make its fibres more tender 
is to lay it on a table and beat it from end to end and on both sides 
with a dull knife until not a quarter of an inch of the meat’s surface 
has escaped the beating. Then rub the ment thickly with sweet-oil 
and lemon juice, and allow it to lie in this mixture for an hour or two 
before broiling. 

8. To make Hollandaise sauce, cook together in a saucepan a table- 
spoonful of butter aud a heaping one offlour, When these are blend- 
ed and bubble, add half a pint of boiling water, and stir until smooth. 
Set at one side of the range, and add slowly and carefully a beaten eyg, 
stirring all the time, Still stirring, put in, a drop at a time, a teaspoon- 
ful of salad oj), then add a teaspoonful of lemon juice ; salt and pepper 
to taste. Serve as soon as made. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM PROCEEDING TO THE DEDICATION OF THE GERMAN CHURCH. 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS PASSING THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT BETHLEHEM. 


THE VISIT OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY TO PALESTINE. 
SELECTED PHOTOGRAPHS RECEIVED FROM THE AMERICAN CoLony.—([See Pace 1071.) 











THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN 


PALESTINE. 
See i)lustrations on page 1070. 


‘he -- programme for the visit of the German royal 
party to the Holy Land is being now carried out, this 
being penned on the 3ist of October, the day fixed for 
the chief event of the trip, ¢. ¢., the consecration of the 
new German ‘‘Church of the Redeemer” in Jerusalem, 
which has just this morning occurred, with all: possible 
pomp and circumstance — ecclesiastical, civil, and mili- 
lary. 

The German royal yacht Hohenzollern, accompanied 
by three German ships-of-war, brought the imperial 
suite to the Haifa Bay on last Tuesday, October 25, soon 
after midday. The duty of saluting fell to the old fort 
at Acre, of Crusader fame, eleven miles across the bay, 
which used its old-fashioned ordnance to good purpose 
on this occasion, The Emperor informally and unex- 
pectedly landed, quietly, about five o’clock that afternoon, 
and took a drive, unattended, to Mount Carmel. The 
official landing occurred the next morning, the imperial 
visitors being received at the new pier, constructed for 
the occasion, by the viziers and pashas appointed to rep- 
resent the Sultan, and who are to accompany the royal 
camp in all its movements. The scene was enlivened 
by the lavish display of German and Turkish bunting 
on the pier and from the 
colony of German houses at 
hand, ‘and by the vigorous 
playing of the “Turkish 
band. A reception was at 
once held in the garden of 
the German consulate, the 
distinguished visitors pass- 
ing into it from the pier 
beneath a triumphal arch. 
The Empress received a bou- 
quet from the wife of the 
German Consul - General. 
Other presents were given. 
There was much enthusiasm 
on the part of the German 
subjects and much affabili 
ty ou the part of the royal 
couple, who visited some of 
the homes of the ‘oldest in- 
habitants. By 8.30 they 
were under way for Ces- 
area, rolling along in the 
Turkish royal carriages fur 
nished by the Sultan. A 
regimentof Turkish cavalry 
accompanied them, and sev- 
eral regiments of infantry 
were posted along the route 
at the places they. were to 
encamp. The weather was 
oppressive and the road 
heavy with sand, so that 
several horses succumbed 
For the accommodation of 


TAFFETA AND 


VELVET HAT. 


the immediate suite of the Emperor 150 tents were pitched 
at Cesarea, where the first night was spent. The second 
night was passed in the Hétel du Pare, in Jaffa, where 
the profuse decorations and vociferous applause testified 
to the welcome accorded by the German colonists of Jaffa 
and Zorona. Here and everywhere the popularity of the 
young Emperor with the subjects of the Sultan was in 
evidence. 

On the next day’s journey, as the Jewish agricultural 
school was passed, Dr. Hertzel, the leader of the Jewish 
Zionist movement, was among the spectators, and was 
recognized by the Emperor, who paused and shook hands 
with him. The night was spent in camp at Bab-el-Wad, 
where the ascent to Jerusalem begins. 

Just before noon the next day (Saturday the 29th), the 
booming of cannon from the Tower of David indicated 
the approach of the expected guests. Throngs lined the 
streets and roofs along the route. The Emperor was 
mounted. His Majesty responded at every step to the 
shouts of welcome. They rode at once to their encamp- 
ment to the north of the city. Here about 100 tents 
are pitched in the enclosure, in addition to the large 
wooden barracks sent from Berlin for the use of the Em- 
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peror and Empress, and which, with their furniture and 
appointments, took two special trains to bring from Jaffa. 
The Emperor, at once on arriving, changed the helmet of 
his dress as a Prussian general for a cap, and went to in- 
spect, not the first-class tents of his suite, but those allot- 
ted for his servants. 

In the afternoon the formal entrance into the city oc- 
curred. It was an imposing spectacle. Whether the 
p»geant itself is considered, or the erections and decora- 
tions intended to do honor to the occasion, or the Oriental 
and Occidental crowds of many nationalities and varied 
costumes, it was unique, and never before in modern 
times has Jerusalem been so stirred. The entrance was 
by the Jaffa gate. The approach was spanned by three 
triumphal arches, and the road lined with peles, from 
which banners and streamers floated, and to which were 
affixed the Prussian eagle and the Turkish crescent. The 
procession was most brilliant. The Empress with one of 
her maids of honor rode in a state carringe drawn by four 
bays, and the Emperor followed, mounted on a white 
horse. Turkish and German officials in splendid and va- 
ried uniform and all the court regalia followed. There 
was a municipal reception, and also a Jewish one at the 
first triumphal arch, Which was a Jewish arch, roofed with 
green like a booth, and covered on the sides with syna- 
gogue hangings. Here the venerable chief rabbis pro- 
nounced the ritual Hebrew blessing, and presented an 
address, calling forth a cordial response from the Emperor, 
and an allusion to his father, who 
had by this same road entered the 
city in 1869, when still the Crown- 
Prince—a peculiarly appropriate 
reference, as his father was so fa- 
vorably disposed to the Jews as to 
have been called by them Fred- 
erick ‘* Cohn.” 

The royal party, entering the 
city by the Jaffa gate, widened 
and greatly improved for the oc- 
casion, proceeded to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre on foot. 
From that an informal inspection 
of the new German church was 
made, the Emperor striding on 
ahead and alone. Then followed 
a reception at the German con- 
sulate. 

The next day, Sunday, the 
morning was devoted to a visit to 
Bethlebem, and the afternoon to 
an open-air service on the Mount 
of Olives, reached by the new 
roadway constructed on purpose. 
The court chaplain preached, 
while the choir band of sailor- 
boys from the royal yacht dis- 
coursed sweet music. 

On account of the heat the two 
days’ trip to the Jordan has been 
abandoned. It is said that Thurs- 
day or Friday will terminate the 
visit to Jerusalem. The return 
to Jaffa will be by spe- 
cial train, the cars hav- 
ing been brought ex- 
pressly from Paris, and 
the railroad president is 
to be the conductor. 

There has been great 
vigilance on the part of 
the large force of police 
and detectives, and no 
disturbance has occur- 
red. 

We give our readers 
illustrations of the dif- 
ferent stages of the Em- 
peror’s tour and stay in 
Jerusalem. No royal progress in modern times 
has been watched with greater interest and curi 
osity than this trip to the Holy Land of the Ger 
mau Kaiser and his wife. 


MINK 
TURBAN. 


NEW TAFFETA AND FUR HATS. 


A LTHOUGH hints of shirred hats have been 
sent out for the last two seasons by the 
French modistes, they have not been generally 
shown until very recently. Now the leading 
milliners are exhibiting them, and here and 
there,where smart dressing obtains, a shirred hat 
appears. They are most striking when made of 
bright silks to correspond with some elaborate 
costume, 

A very beautiful hat of this variety is of cerise 
taffeta. It is closely shirred around the broad- 
ish brim, the shirring being hidden under narrow 
bands of black velvet, which, while concealing 
the stitches, also serves to tone down what would 
otherwise prove too bright a mass of color, The 
crown of the hat is small, and sets close to the 
hair at the back. It is worn quite off the face, 
and the front is trimmed with one rosette of 
black velvet and two roseties of the taffeta. 
From between the rosettes a black pompon and 
wide fancy feather rise and droop over the left 
side slightly. This hat is especially pretty if 
worn with a Persian lamb cape, high flaring col- 
lar, and a large white bow, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

A marked feature among winter millinery de- 
signs is the introduction of fur—the most ex- 
pensive skins being now seen in fancy turbans 
and other small hats. Some are of fur altogeth- 
er, while others have but a brim of this material, 
the crowns being of contrasting velvet, and even 
of taffeta silk. All soft furs lend themselves to 
this purpose, but those most in use just now are 
mink, sable, seal, and chinchilla. A very pretty 
model, half toque, half turban, is of brown vel- 
vet and mink. The shape is rather large, extend- 
ing well over the forehead, but fitting close to 
the hair in the back. The crown is of rich 
golden brown velvet, very full and draped. The 
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LIGHT FELT AND LACE HAT 


band of fur which forms the brim is of mink, and the 
left side of the hat is ornamented with two fancy brown 
quill feathers, covered with iridescent spangles. 

A collar of brown velvet, similar to that employed for 
the crown of this toque and edged with mink, should be 
worn with it. In fact, all fur hats require to have either 
a collar, cape, or boa to correspond with them; and, as a 
rule, the neck-wear and hat are purchased at the same time 
and of the same maker. 

The garment to accompany the hat just described is a 
collarette, made double, fastening high at the throat, and 
then flaring straight out. There are two shaped tabs of 
the velvet edged with fur for securing the collar together 
at the throat, and tied in with them are two ends of lace. 
A similarly effective style of collar may be made of the 
velvet without lace, and finished only with the mink 
tails. 

A very attractive hat for general wear is of light felt of 
the French sailor variety—that is to say,a sailor bat with 
very narrow brim at the back. It is ornamented in the 
front with a knot of white lace, the ends of which extend 
around the brim at the back. At each side of the lace 
bow are three glossy black wings. These wings are in 
very sharp contrast to the light felt and the white lace; 
but the effect is highly artistic, and the hat is smart with- 
out being at all conspicuous. 





DOUCET COSTUME, BLUE BROADCLOTH.—(Sexz Pace 1052.) 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS 
YHRISTMAS, Father Christmas, 
Is this 


( 


you with your pack? 





You've been awhile upon your way 
And a burden on your back: 
A million toys for children, 
And joys for older folk 
And the merry heart is yours, for all 
Your gifts are all bespoke 
dh, Christmas, Father Christmas 
Had you a thought of me 
When you came through the deep green 
wood 
And found the fair green tree 
I blossoms out with tapers 
Like stars that twinkle bright, 
lo show the path to sailor-men 
Who plough the seas at night? 
If once you thought of me, then 
You've brought my true love home 
God grant it be that nevermore 
My true love hence may roam! 
And Christmas, Father Christmas, 
Pray us from your pack 
The one sweet heavenly gift of peace 
You never can take back 
Atice Evans 
Apvice TO Morners.—Mns. Wt Low’s SOOTHING 
Syaur sh always be used for children teething. 
I es the hild, softe the « ’ sllays all pain, 
‘ i colic, and est remedy for diarrhara. 
id 
FOOD FOR INFANTS 
Tue Gall B mn Eagle Branc Condensed Milk, 
f fr he vur if birth , stands 
' tits senting 1 it does the 
prepara lk tor tl use of in 
f 1 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


VOCS VSS 48O48 
«THE BEST YET” 


Curves 
To Fit 


S: H:& M- 


Bias Brush Edge$| 
Skirt Binding 


PATENT APPLIED FoR 


The combination of famous S.H.& M. 
Bias Velveteen with an extra thick 
brush edge—can’t help fitting the 
skirt—a natural curve —can’t wear 
out—protects the skirt in rich, inde- 
structible beauty—26 soaee. 
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Be sure that “S. H. & M is stamped on the back 
If your dealer hasn't it, drop postal t > the 5. H.&M 
< Box 6, Station A, New York City 


0003888888888 


PIANOS 


eee aot taprorenent improvement in eee 
py render them e' 

wonght a Sena for new Gescriptive catalogue 

with prices and 


ORGANS 


years the Standard of the World, New 
otviendl taker end chureh just introduced. 
Also — ee used pianos and 


soLo SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, Rented and Exchanged. 


Alasons Heanlin Co. 


4 BOYLSTON &T. 
8 anp b West isn SrkeeT N N w ‘York. — 





“Perfection” Yacht Mattresses and Cushions. 
Every yac htsman kne ows what it is to have wef bedding on 
ayacht. ‘‘ Perfection ' Mattresses are moisture resisting, 
non-absorbent, and vermin proof We make to order 








any size or shape « of mattresses and cushions. Write 
for catalogue. Send for 
MECHANICAL PABRIC CO., Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


| come 


| in the dye of Persian Lamb 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
|Furs, Fashions, Ete. | 


Information from C. C. SHAYNE. 
The sealskins used for — 
from Alaska, Victoria, Japan, aun 
Lobos Island. They are dyed in London, 
and it takes a good judge to tell the differ- 
ence when made up. Alaska Seals are the 
best. The pelt is strong, the fur dense, 
handsome, and durable. Coats, fashionable 
lengths, $200, $250, and $300; Muffs, $20, 
$25. and $30. Coats of Japan, Lobos Island, 
and Victoria Seal can be sold for $100, $125 
and $150, and Muffs $10 to $15; but they 
seldom wear more than two or three years 
and often not more than one; they turn red 
and look shabby 

I am making over to this season's style 
Alaska Sealskin Coats which I sold to my 
customers ten years ago. I can recommend 
that kind of Seal. 


PERSIAN LAMB SKINS 
The German-dyed, which have a glossy 
appearance and retain their pristine beauty 
for years, are the best. Muffs, $12, $15, and 
$18 ; Couts, Capes, Collarettes in proportion 
Moire Persian Baby Lamb, which is very 
handsome, costs 25 per cent. more than Per 
sian Lamb. It dves not wear as well, how 
ever. American-dyed Persian Lamb costs 
about one-half the price of German-dyed. It 
looks well when new, but it turnsrusty and has 
a woolly appearance after being worn. Muffs 
can be sold $6 to $10. Ido not Sell them. 
RUSSIAN SABLE 
is fashionable. I import them in large 
quantities undressed, duty free. They are 
dressed here and manufactured into Capes, 
Muffs, &c., on my own premises, and I can 
sell as low asany reliable house in the world, 
Skins, $30, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, 
and $250 each. It takes two and three skins 
for a muff, according to size, and two skins 
for a neck searf. Tuils, $1.50 to $5 
HUDSON’S BAY SABLE 
ranks next in value to Russian. Skins, $5, 
$7.50, $10, $15, $20, $25, $30, and the best 
$40. They are not as large as the Russian, 
und it requires three skins to make an aver- 
age - sized muff; neck - pieces can be made 
from two skins. Long ones require more. 
Tails, $1.50 to $2.50 
NOTE Light colored sables are darkened by 
some dealers to imitate the genuine dark sables 
while the k quite as handsome as the patu 
w when new, the chemicals used in dark 
ure the fleece; they soon fade and have 
a dull look A light shade of sable, natural 
r A oy ferable to blended sable 
Valuab 
My 


Us! NeSs 


vy loo 


sables 
store 


should be purchased on a clear 
was bailt specially for the fur 
and is well lighted Patrons are in 

ted to call in the forenoon, when the light is 
good, and I can give my personal attention, from 
Ytel2 

I have 


handl 


day 


had over caisty years’ experience in 
ng sables, and give this branch my per 
sonal attention. I receive orders for sables from 
all sections of the country on the recommenda 
tions of my customers 


MINK 
is popular. A good Muff, $25; others, $10, 
$15, $20; $30 and $40 for very 
Neck-Pieces, Capes, Mauties, &c 
sponding prices. 


STONE- 


, at corre- 


MARTEN 
ig a favorite with young women. Muffs, 
$15, $20, and $25; Neck-Scarfs, Collarettes, 
and Capes in proportion 
NOTE. —Opossum, an inferic 
ing fur, ie dyed to 
while it 


and poor-wear 
mitate stone - marten, and, 
ou be sold for a very low price, it will 
scarcely last through one winter, whereas stone 
marten will wear from fv ep years. 


ERMINE, CHINCHILLA, AND FOX 
are fashionable. In stock or to order with 
out extra charge. 

ALASKA SABLE (SKUNE). 

Natural dark-brown Skunk is one of the 
handsomest and best furs worn for the price. 
Muffs, $10 to $15; Scarfs, Collarettes, and 
Capes in proportion 

NOTE. Raccoon and opossum are dyed to 
imitate skank, but do not wear well 
FURS SHOULD BE PROPERLY CURED 
AND DRESSED 

All furs sold by me are made from skins 
properly cured and dressed. The fur re- 
tains its natural lustre and wears longer 
than articles made from the same kind of 
skins not properly prepared, which can be 


e lo sev 


| purchased at lower prices, but look dull and 


are more liable to be eaten by moths. It is 


| not economical to buy furs not properly 


dressed, no matier how low the price. 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZES. 

The Russian Sable, Mink, Seal, and Per 
sian Lamb garments manufactured by me 
were awarded highest prizes at the World's 
Fair, as were also *‘ natural fur pelts, dressed 
ready for use, all kinds.” 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, AMERICA. 

The only advantage England has is in the 
character of the dye of Seal, and Germany 
America ex- 
cels in dyeing Otter and Beaver. I handle 
only the best furs, dressed and dyed in the 


| nations which make a specialty of them. 


I make every effort to induce Americans 
to buy their furs at home instead of abroad 
and a trial order will convince them that | 
they can do as well here, and will run no 
risk as to style, fit, quality, and price. 

Respectfully, 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
124 and 126 West 42d St., New York. 


Write for fashion book. 


choice ; | 


Vor, XXX1., No. 50. 
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“T have found your 


Johann 
Hoff’s 


Malt Extract 


to be wonder- 
fully strength- 
giving when 
fatigued from 
overwork, and 
gladly ac- 

) knowledge its 
) great value as 
a most efficient 
tonic.” 








Johann Hoff’s 
Malt Extract 


¢o— Gives Strength 





|  ERACRcAn therefore SENSIBLE. 


Do not be deceived. Nothing takes the place of HAIR CLOTH for Street, Evening, 
and Bicycle Skirts. Accordion-pleated flounces and ruffles or cords will not suffice. 


Send for “ Hair Cloth and Its Uses,” FREE. 


HAIR CLOTH 


is “The Survival of the Fittest,’’ 
and must necessarily be used to give a satis. 
factory stiffening for any part of gown. 





ITS USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Ask tor our trade-mark of horses. 


Bag ag 


| Basques, Basque Pieces, Collars, Collarettes 
‘on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, 
| Flat Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, 
| Muffs, Revers, Small Capes, Small Jacket 
Fronts, Bustles, and any other purpose re- 
| quiring an interlining. 


| Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, 
holds out a petticoat from the feet, and acts as a safety guard in 
a bicycle skirt. 


The high-class dressmaker and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth. 
Use Black, Grey, or White in Styles. 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 146/3, 200/3, 206/3. French Imperial, 206/4. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH. 








CHARLES E. PEKVEAR, Agent. 











for the 


{Dressmakers we Agents ‘| 


{Pure Dye BLACK SILKS: 


Do YOUR customers want PURE Black Silks for Dresses, Linings, or Petticoats? 
4 Would they order them through YOU if you could show them good-sized QUALITY 


, Samples? t 
} If you say YES, then please write us—we have a proposition to make you. , 


Be Our Silks are not sold in the Stores. 


reas D. CUTTER & CO., 1 Union Square, New York City 


oe ¢ oe ee © ee 6 eo eee 
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-HARPER’S. CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits 27 authors, 

















will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


Decemeen 10, 1898. 


Stern Bros 


direct attention to their 
Recent importations of 


Paris 
Lingerie 


containing 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Noencb) 
 Catabhe 


Ladies’ Furnishings. 
Wrappers, Tea Gowns, 
Japanese Quilted Peignoirs, 
Eiderdown Bath Robes, 


1073 





WINTER TRAVEL 


so often disagreeable, and from 
which so many people shrink, and 
only undertake as the performance 
of a duty, is fast losing its char- 
acter of discomfort, and on some 
railroads has become a matter of 


EASE, COMFORT, and 
LUXURY 


where every want is anticipated and 
every craving provided for, Es- 
pecially is this true of the 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 
E. wishto close out our Winter Sui-ings and Cloak- 


WwW ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Spring goods. We have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost every suit and cloak in our line. | 
You have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable 
garment ata reduction of one-third from former prices, 
Style No. 709. Church or 
_ Visiting costume consisting 
of a waist and skirt. | 
* The waist is made 
\ 








with a yoke of fine | # 
silk, and both waist : 
and skirt are richiy | 















many exclusive novelties not Flannel Underskirts, funds Thess | $ LEHIGH VALLEY 
heretofore shown, in | Flannel and Cashmere Dressing Retailer’ ask RAILROAD 
Matinees, | Sacques, yo sel 9 "ao ne a Lapa’ 
Night Robes, r » 4 Been $iStc0., res Nia aie iee—oe er ~ rae age 
Corset Covers, Silk Petticoats. Special Price vice, magnificent equipment, cag : 
Pantalons, Feacy Silk Matinées, for this Sale che he Sieceaes tanh 6¢ tome 
Petticoats Paris-made Underwear. ¢ and fully at ease, 
And in addition y 2.0 0 A MARVEL OF 


We are also closing out 
the sample garments which 
we have had on exhibition | 
in our salesroom : 


Suits $5.00 to $10.00; | 
have been $10.00 to $20.00 


Jackets and Capes 
$4.00 to Oss. 00; 

have been $8.00 to $12.00 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced-price gar- 
ments in our Winter catalogue and bargain list, which 
will be sent /ree, together with a full line of samples, to 
any lady who wishes it. Be sure to say whether you 
wish the samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then 
be able to send you exactly what you desire. Any gar 
ment in this sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not 
worth double the amount asked for it, may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded, 


an exceptionally large and 4 y ‘ 


choice collection of NEW YORK. 


Silk Petticoats — 


imported and their own manufacture 
for street and evening wear 


West 23d St., | 


New York. 


W.& J. Sloane 


A Holiday Suggestion. 
Oriental Rugs 


They add an artistic finish to 
any room ; their colors are rich 


COMFORT ; 


is the Black Diamond Express on 
this road, which in its equipment 
and appliances is so home-like 
that a trip thereon is a veritable 
delight 


IF YOU WOULD 
KNOW MORE | 


of the advantages offered to travel- 
ers by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, ¢ 
in the way of superb solid vesti 

bule trains, its through service be- 
tween New York or Philadelphia ; 











Suit No. 709. 








The smallest gractical folding eouete—tabie 
pictares 4x 5,—the 





~ 


.. 
ile t ‘ r ¢ viogue, Samples, ar Bargain . ‘hicag - , 7. 
Sunart New Cycle Vidi No. 2, $8.00. Lis np ary A vad the choles coats oa Siew first and Chicago, va Buffalo and Ning- ¢ 
SUNART PHOTO (CO,, 2% Aqueduct street, | THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, ara Falls, without change, its din 
" 





Rochester, N. Y. ing-cars serving meals ala carte, § 
its cars lighted by Pintsch gas and 
heated by steam, or its famous 
Black Diamond Express, send four ¢ 
cents in stamps for illustrated de- 
scriptive matter, to Chas. S. Lee, 

G. P. A., 26 Cortlandt, St., New : 
York. 





119 and 124 West 234 St., New York City. 


MRS. +, LYNCH 


1 and 3 Union Square, New York 


Diamond Tmporter ana Cutter : 
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send ; 
Address Dept. B, 5 
Serge Mills Co., - Worcester, Mass, 5 
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€. howard, Waltham, ana Elgin Watches 


Se oe Wholesale List Price 


** Soft as the touch o a fairy’s wing’’ 





and attractive; their superior 
Th 
wearing qualities are acknowl- | $10 en saga ONDS bought of us | 
edged by all. & White may be returned, at full § | 
Our stock of Rugs, for sizes, \§ esinaiahi , id. within | 
colorings and qualities, is un- | <a ew | 
rivalled. | $5 peat Opal One year | 
Broadway & 19th St ~~ a ea a 
Pearl or ewelry or Watches withi 
= FREES sof no-0 = Turquoise 
' $20 centre 
2A Christmas Suggestion | The S0) Rice 30 day S 
A SENSIBLE PRanENT I is worth $30 | thus you are bound to be 
ay: Hast satisfied. 
: SERVICE SERGES : | CA 519 Sie oy RaTTLLgY RADE DELCO rPETIN. 40 
BP on believir. z WRITE || LIBBY, McNEILL 
(Manufactured Ladi Ss it a ot r | , Cc & LIBBY’S 
\ike Men's) for ies’ Suits. 7 FOR CATALOGUE ‘| EXTRACT OF BEEF 
amie FROM MAKER TO WEARER ¢ inspection MAILED FREE 
Bag gg ye | ure wa SamREND oo exseen Euue 
iti" ing wider‘cny wo advantage Hed § GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS | TS eaaeeces | 2 
gchar on Srery Yong, Bate Girt ook MONEY BACK IF YOU MAIL IT AND ARE NOT SATISFIED : mt = 
| 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that the 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 











HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE- PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST 25 Cents, SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only —bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs,— 





§ Without? 
i Sleeve §» 


v 





! @2e22e2e24e4 








Accept no 


Facsimile 
substitute. 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 4 label 
€ é . 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN No 




















WAIST No { Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
f j cluded with that of the waist. colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
SKIRT No ‘ 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
for which I enclose ... seks .. cents. everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 
i itie dis 0» <ih:4.s odins Gig 440 ate cand teed Siawiobe | mailed, postpaid, oa ipt of Price 
Perfection of Style, Fit, ROD, seein sss 5ps di pace Bin. Ainiicdawngaioens or ee 
| 
poe Syrnnny. poy Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 121 and 122, page 1053. LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 
cep dietioed Munarch Address Harrer & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. | Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 
‘ s a | 142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 
di bus’ s . . : 
For sale by all leading dealers. aH H 10 P PING sive York eae PB . tle y = one Black cman eee 
ence, good jou Pormence te : 
| re! ae JSS A. BOND, 66 Lontugten Ave. ™. ¥. | bat fe ea oy a ite oa Eel. 


Guarantees Good Wear. | Helen W. Marko, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

































































































































ALEXANDER JR 


A PATHETIO TALE OF OMKISTMAS-TIME. 
He was a charming little chap; 

He sobbed, and clambered on my lap, 
And as I took him on my knee 

His tears poured forth most grievously. 


{ hugged him tight; 
grief was an appalling sight— 
“Come to your uncle fond,” said I, 

‘Aud tell him wherefore you do ery.” 
And his reply, 

Poor little 
Ran sumewhat thus: 


“Dear litth 


Such 


sou 


curs, 


mirth, 
absorbed the whole of earth ?” 
Said he, 

Quite piteously : 

dear Uncle Jim 
ause of any whim. 


same with me, 


I do not weep bec 


Eutirely due to horrid facts 

I've busted choo-choo cara, both thin and thick, 
Ur the notion fairly makes me sick. 

I've « sawduet from out so many dolls 

The pastime now gives me the folderuls 

I've killed so many soldiers made of zine 

It makes me fll of soldiers just to think 

I've had so many horses, carts, and bikes, 


So many arke and groceries and the likes, 
Like lead upon my sorrowing heart it strikes 
1 Christmas-time is nearly here 
e things I'll get again this year, 


And e’en as Alexander was #0 vexed 


When no m earth was left to be annexed, 
s th the horrid fact my poor son! haunt 
I re ! » blooming toy left I can want!’ 


a) sad 


Whe 


happy day, 
Nittle chaps are so blasé! 
Joun Kenpuiox Banos. 


—— = 


# an octogenarian ?” 


ue Mrxe Feyt phwot 


M nueety. “An octogenarian, me b’y, is a mon thot has eight toes 
, ent 
_——@_——— 
They aay all th pe singers have canght cold ont in Chicago.” 
So I bear 1 suppose Chicago had to have a hoarse show of some 
iN 
——— 
Miss Nerves Do I constant dread of getting into a trance 
comething and ng slive 
Dooron Prius Nousenre! You take what I prescribe and drive 
. fo notions out of or head. Such a thing as being buried 
1 t happens to my patients! 
ee 


ing an original fairy atory while being put to 
itthe while; Frances is going to 


Mamma (to Bethe he 
N story fora 


Ra : re 
Paanoe Oh, man t Ethel please goon? Ican hear her just 
us well while I'm 5 g 
-_——~»— - 
“When I pat my foot on that knob a bell w ring in the 


\ if once me to the dining-room. If twice, bring bread. If 
t e times, bring water Now do you anderetand 
Bivpy O'Ganway Yis, ma'm. Bax bells I'll bring bread an’ water." 





I Unele Ned. “11 
litthe Freddie 
Christmas I 
have some fun." 


ink I will give I! 
1 regular old-fashioned die! 
| be Santa Claus and 


















Ill.—Christmas Morning. 
A GENERAL SURPRIS 


















Unele Dick 
He must have a regniar old-time 
Santa Clans, and I'll do it! 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE—A 


AT THE CHESTNUTS’ DINNER. 


The Hoary Chestnuts were assembling for their annual Christmas din 
ner. Sweet music was discoursed by the chestuut-bell, and, despite their 
age and many infirmities, the members wore a look of gayety suitable to 
sv festive an occasion. There was not a young joke among them, ex- 
cepting a very few special jokes like the Trolley variety and the Cuban 
War joke, and these from overwork were as superannuated-looking as 
the oldest there Not a well-known joke but would come. Of course 
they would all live until the next dinner, for an old joke ts immortal, bat 
this yearly gathering was their only chance to meet and shake bands 
generally, as during the rest of the year they wonld be scattered through 
the colamn= of the dailies and the comic weeklies, and their meetings 
would be chance ones 

The wearty old Mother-in-law joke chatted gayly with that venernble 
old lnty L-wiil-be-a-sister-to-yoou. The adorable twins Ballet-girl’s-age 
snd Ballet-girl’+ecant-raiment were the centre of a group made up of the 
haughty Rich-plumber, the Rejected-manuscript, the Siow-messenger- 
hey, the Sleeping-watchman, and a good score of Boarding-honse jokex 
The one called Boarding-house-coffee feit a little stirred up at the falre 
report that he was losing ground, and he had av unsettled look upon bis 
ewarthy and senile features. The idea was abeurd on the face of it, fur 
undoubtedly he would be printed in every section of the country before 
the month was out, as he had been any mouth for decades past. The 
Summer jokes, including of course the star jest, the Summer-yirl, look- 
ed comparatively fresh, as they were not in use the year round, like 
Her-father's-foot, for instance, or that other member of the same family, 
the Chicago-gir!'s-fvot, that year in and year out is used as a laugh- 
producer. 

The Boston jokes, icy and re- 
served, sat apart from the rest 
and glared at each other in a near- 
sighted way. The Freak jokes, on 
the contrary, were hail-fellow- 
well met with every one,and their 
vulgar langhter could be heard 
every where. 

A good deal of sympathy was 
expressed for Actor- walking- 
home, for he was so feeble that 
he had to be helped across the 
room by Weary Wraggles. The 
Tramps were out in force. 
Tickets to the dinner were $5, 
end it was rumored that Dusty 
Riedes had worked his way 
in, bat upon reflection the idea 
will be seen to be preposter- 
ous 

There was a strong emell of 
cloves in the air when the door 
opened for the entrance of old 
Between-the-acts. He came arm 
in arm with that other favorite, 
Detained-at-the-lodge. 

The Farmer jokes came in a 
little late. Their chores had de- 
tained them; but their entrance 
was hailed with delight by a body 
of Paragraphers who sat in the 
gallery as representatives of the 
po and who had paid many a 
sill, thanks to the Farmers, 

A joke, rather -quare-cat and 
with wheels in his head, came 
in with a “* Where is she 7” look 
on his dial, and as soon as he 
said “ Lexpected to meter here ” 
he was recognized as Big-gas- 
bill The Wheel jokes were 
conspicuous by their absence. 
This was explained on the 
ground that they were not yet 
old enough to become Hoary 
Chestnuts, and, as a relentiess 
Paragrapher remarked, *‘ they 
were tired, anyhow.” 

The last ones te arrive were 
the Cannibal and Tough-mis- 
sionary, and the chairman of 
the reception committee having 
aseiyned them seats at opposite 
ends of the table, al) sat down, 
and the annual balloting to 
determine what had been the 
most popular joke of the year 
was begun. 

Many voted for themselves, 
notably the Boston-bean joke 
and the Rich-plamber, bat when 
the votes were counted the suc- 
cessful person proved to be 
neither of these, but a hideous- 
ly homely woman with a per- 
petual smirk npon her face. 

“Who's she?" asked 
Paragrapher of another. 

“Yon dont know her? 
Why that’s My-face-ie-my-for- 
tnne- Then-you-must-be -dead- 
broke.” 

And they crowned her with 
laurel as unquestionably the 
most perennially popular joke. 
Cuances Barre.t Loomis. 





“Poor little Fred- 


one 


—_—_——_—— 


“What answer did the quar- 
termaster make to the charge 
that he had fed the regiment 
for an entire week on nothing 
bat sawdust ?” 

“Why, he said that he had 
always understood that saw- 
dust was very fine board.” 


GLIMPSE BACK 


INTO THE HOOP-SKIRT PERIOD. 
HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS. 


From The Blatherskite Gazette. 


A nice present for a small boy to purchase for bis grandfather is a 
bicycle suitable in size for the smal! boy himself. The thought will 
please the grandfather, and the boy will probably get the wheel, so that 
two birds will be tickled by one feather 

Children with small feet will do well on Christmas eve to borrow their 
big brother's caddy-bag, and hang this up over the chimney-place instead 
of their own emall stockings. A caddy-bag of ordinary size recently 
tested was fonnd to have a capacity of thirty pounds of candy, of two 
dozen oranges, and toys enough to set up a mall shop. 

Jives whose husbands —— 4 are ngain reminded, in view of the ap- 
proach of Christmas, that the man who smokes intelligently would rather 
receive ove cigar costing twenty-five cents than a hundred costing filty 
cents. We sound this note of warning merely in the interests of peace 
and good will, 

Glass eyes on worsted slippers for your pastor are no longer considered 
good form. It often happens that there are placed over Lhe most sensi- 
tive of the clerical toes, aud lead the wearer of the slippers into the use 
of strong language if by some inadvertence they are stepped on by an 
outside purty. 

Persons of moderate means who wiseh to present their wives with 
ropes of pearls or dinmond necklaces or gold clatelaines are referred to 
that charming litte volume Fifty Ways of Cracking Safes, or Burglary 
Made Eaay, by Ked Mike, the Champion Jewel-Litter of the United States, 
soon to be published by the Sing Sing Troct Society 

Always avold abything bordering upon sarcarm in the selection 
of your gifts. Don’t send a chafing-dish with full ivstroctions as to 
how mushrooms and Welsh rabbits may be cooked upon it to a dys 
peptic friend; do not send an opera cloak to your cousin who has mar- 
ried a Michiganlogger and who lives all ber days in the woods; and, 
above all, never be satirical in your gifts to servants. A set of Burne 
for your cook, a work on ** Rest” for your hired man, or ** How to 
Dress Well on Four Dollars a Year" for your honse-maid wonld be in 
execrable taste. Better far atick to the time-honored gift of an orange 
and an imitation emernid pin for the woman, and a plush polo cap for 
the man. 

Remember that it is the spirit that prompts the gift that is best appre- 
ciated at Christmas. The little things you make yourself are often most 
welcome, so if you embroider weil, a bit of embroidery is a good gift to 
send; if you are.a good cowk, a pie will prove a suitable gift; if you are 
a poet, a little poem, and so on. If a cook wonld always send a pie, a 
poet a poem, a millionaire a million, the gift would always be appreciated 
—particulariy the last. 

A year’s vacation on full salary and a ticket to Europe and back are a 
pleasant Christmas remembrance for a vestry to send to a rector; and 
the offer of a compromise for fifty dollars down is a very excellent gift 
for the rector to make to his vestry. 

A suitable gift for a millionaire to make to his daughter — and 
I make this suggestion in response to an appeal for information— 
is a certified check for $1000. To present her with a railroad might 
involve her in a bonded indebtedness that she could not well meet, 
and which, to that extent, would later prove to be an embarrassment, 
A certified check for $1000, however, would appeal to the taste of any 
woman, 

In reply to the same appeal for information we would say to “ Mill- 
ionaire” that to give his twenty-year-old son $1,000,000 is a mistake. 
The boy would spend it in a very few weeks, probably. Rather give 
him a twenty-story office building downtown. It may costa little more, 
but he cannot spend it, and it will keep him basy renting the offices on 
the upper ten floors. 
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AN OPEN QUESTION, 

“What SUNDAY-SCHOOL DO YOU ATTEND, LITTLE Boy ?” 

“I pow’t Kyow rer. You see, rue Baprisrs Jsesr Give A 
ORANGE OFFER THE TREE, THE METHODISTS GIVES A ROX 0’ 
CANDY AN’ A TOY, AN’ I'm A-WAITIN’ TEE SEK WHAT THK 'PIsco- 
PALS 18 GOIN’ TER GIvE.” 
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WHILE THE PRUDENTIAL DEALS WITH MANY INSURANCES OF SMALL AMOUNT, IT INCLUDES 
ALSO IN ITS BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCES OF THE GREATEST MAGNITUDE, 





Above is a facsimile of check received by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
from Messrs. Hahne & Co., of Newark, N. J., to cover the first year’s premium on Partnership 
Life Insurance taken out by Messrs. W. H. Kellner, A. J., R., and A. Hahne, who control the 
largest department store in the State of New Jersey. 

After considering propositions from 
a number of the leading life insurance 
companies, the choice fell upon The 
Prudential as furnishing the most ad- 
vantageous contract. 

The Prudential will’ gladly receive 
applications for Partnership Life Insur- 
ance, which consists of the insuring of 

THE lives of men joined in business _part- 
PRUDENTIAL nership. 
HAS THE By this means a fund may be created 
STRENGTH OF with which to protect the interests of the 
CIBRALTAR survivors in event of death of a member 


of the firm. A common-sense form of 





life insurance for business men to make 


/ assurance doubly sure. 


Write for further information, rates, 
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etc., to 


A 


Beg THE PRUDENTIAL |~ 


Insurance Co. of America. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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VOTHTER DID 
many a young wife's happiness 18 
tiered because she cannot “ cook as 
i and yet we all 


CAN'T COOK AS 
Ho* 
nother It is strange, 


know is true How many a time has the 
reporter told the harrowing story of some 
suffering woman, whose sunshine had turned 
to darkness because she could not “ cook 
as mother did And how it delights the 
heart of the reporter when he hears of one 
B young wife rescued from the fate of so 
many, ina manner so simple that the wonder 


This one to whom he 
is led a blushing bride a few 
short weeks ago to the altar by one of our 
most prominent young men. He promised 
to do everything to make her happy, but in 
an evil hour he made the dangerous discovery 
that she could not ‘‘ cook as mother did.” 
He told her so, and from that hour the life 
light of happiness began to die out in her 
once radiant eyes The bloom, that put to 
shame the fancied perfection of the rose, de 
parted from her cheek ; the voice that wel 
comed him to a happy heart and home grew 
silent as the grave, and the young husband 
saw that something must be done soon. He 
asked the sorrowful wife why she was so sad 


s all ure not saved 
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and sne toid him because she could not *‘ couk 


| as his mother did”; but if she had Royal Bak 


ing Powder he could say so no longer. Like 
a sensible fellow, he ordered a dozen boxes 
at once, and now he says he is afraid that his 
wife will raise the roof off the house some 
day, but he den't care, for she is happy.— 
Detroit Free Press 


A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S 
KXPERIENCE 

AM a young housekeeper, and when be 
ginning my career as such I tried differ 
ent baking powders. A number of my 
friends tried to induce me to use the Royal, 
as they knew its value 
rather independent, and wished to try all 
until I found the best to my own knowledge 
Well, | was forced to acknowledge that 
Royal was the best by far. I find that it 
lasts much longer than an equal quantity of 
other powder, and the cakes baked with it 
are finer-grained and much more delicate, 
and my biscuit made with Royal are some- 
thing delicious. I recommend the Royal 


Baking Powder whenever | can. and shall 
continue in its use myself —(Mrs.) L. Y¥ 
STORY 


Lexington Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





























THE YOUNG HOUSE-MISTRESS. 
© er average girl at marriage is well in- 

structed in sewing. To take her place 
at the head of a family without a fair know}- 
edge of this useful household art would be 
to disgrace her mother and herself in the 
minds of all their acquaintances. The av- 
erage young bride goes to a home of her 


| own with a few practical ideas on a matter 


But I was feeling | 


which will have to come before her thrice a 


‘day, and ove in which the health and gener- 


al prosperity of herself and others most es- 
sentially depend. Then,if ever she acquires 
even a passable skill in cookery it will doubt- 
lessly be through much wasting and worry 
ing and manifold non-successes. Meantime 


victory over inexperience and bad luck in 
other things is speedily won. The | 


| Baking Powder, on account of its su 


dyspepsia, or other evil angel, is lurking in | 


the shadow of her table. To the young wife 
and housekeeper so circumstanced half the 


terrors of the kitchen are at once removed | 
by the introduction of the ever-ready, always | 


reliable Royal Baking Powder. With its 
proper use there can never be failure in 
bread, biscuit, or cake, while the perfect 
healthfulness of the food produced is like- 
wise so well assured that all who partake 


may defiantly snap their fingers in the face | 


of old Dyspepsia. This point gained, the 


powers as a leavening agent, t t facili- 
ty with which it may be ts proved 
economy, and its thoroug 
wholesomeness and purity, has become the 
leavening agent of general use in the making 
of nice, sweet, light, digestible cake, biscuit, 
muffins, breads, etc. ith its use, the 
mistress of the house may take a pardonable 
pride in the work ef her hands. 


NOT HIS FIRST VISIT. 
MAN with a package of Scream bak 
ing powder in his hand rang the bell 
at the door of the Peterby mansion in a 
Texas town. 

“I've got something that every good 
housekeeper ought to have,” he said. 

** What is it ?” asked Mrs. Peterby. 

**It is a new kind of baking Soutien — 

** None for me, if you please. I slipped up 
on some baking powder not long ago. It 
was of no account in the world.” 

‘Is that so? Is it possible that I have 
been here before ?”— Teras Siftings. 
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A young married lady recently wrote to the 
Royal Baking Powder Co., saying, “I would like 
one of your latest books that gives receipts for 
making things with the Royal Baking Powder. 


I had a can of your powder given me as a wed- 


ding present. 


My mother, and my grandmother 


before her, always used this powder, and I intend 


doing the same.” 
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